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NATIVISM IN THE FORTIES AND FIFTIES, WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY * 


In one of Bacon’s apophthegms we read that Solon compared 
the people unto the sea, and orators and counsellors to the winds; 
for that the sea would be calm and quiet, if the winds did not 
trouble it. 

In the United States the winds of nativism blow periodically, 
and the populace from the Atlantic to the Pacific becomes ex- 
ceedingly troubled. As if to mock the fears of many tried souls, 
the ship of state majestically rides the storm-tossed sea amidst 
the wreckage of political fortunes and political parties. The 
region of greatest concentration of migrant nativist storms is 
over New England, the north Atlantic states, the south, and the 
Pacific coast, where the precipitation is chiefly riots, political 
agitation, legislation, and constitutional amendments. 

If we may transfer the figure from meteorology to metallurgy, 
the ‘‘one hundred per cent American”’ of the forties and fifties 
regarded the Mississippi valley as a melting pot where nothing 
melted but the pure gold of Americanism. The baser metals, 
drawn from the inexhaustible mines of Europe and trans- 
ported across the Atlantic in ill-smelling emigrant ships, —- 
Fourierism, socialism, catholicism, Lutheranism, Mormonism, 
agrarianism, intemperance, atheism, and radicalism generally, 
— would forever remain amalgamated with the German, Irish, 
Swedish, and Norwegian jargons. 

If the fathers of the constitution had been endowed with one 
hundred per cent infallibility and had written into that docu- 
ment: ‘‘No person except a natural born citizen, or a citizen of 


1This paper was read at the fifteenth annual meeting of the Mississippi valley 
historical association at Iowa City on May 12, 1922. 
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the United States at the time of the adoption of this constitu- 
tion, shall be eligible to public office within the United States, or 
any place subject to their jurisdiction,’’ instead of limiting the 
qualification to the office of president, the historian might have 
been spared the task of delving into the mysteries of the know- 
nothings and the latter-day Ku Klux Klan, reading orations of 
the A. P. A. agitators, paying his respects to the hyphenates, 
and summarizing the benevolent achievements of the exponents 
of the Americanization movement. And more, the dream of 
founding a German state in the Mississippi valley might never 
have been dreamed; the debate over printing the president’s 
message in German might never have been;? the resolutions of 
sympathy for Irish independence might possibly not have as- 
sumed such importance in legislative bodies; and schemes for 
attracting the foreign-born voters would never have disturbed 
the slumber of a single politician. 

But these troublesome chapters of American history and 
many more must be written, for what the fathers had written 
they had written. And the gates stood ajar. The gates of 
Europe swung open wide for the emissaries of western states, 
for the paid agents of steamship companies, railroads, and cor- 
porations, born with persuasive tongues and armed with irresis- 
tible pamphlets, for zealous Mormon missionaries who preached 
the economic salvation of the Illinois prairies and the irrigation 
ditches of Utah as well as the doctrine of plural wives, for the 
millions of ‘‘America letters’? which omitted no word to pro- 
claim the wonders of America and the prosperity of the writers. 
And the gates of America swung open even wider to admit the 
increasing mass of humanity, clamoring for the fabulous wages 
of the New England factory, the lucrative remuneration of the 
railroad section hand, the limitless opportunities of the house- 
maid, or the cheap lands of the west. 

And where were the guardians of American ideals during 
these perilous years? Many were drawing up party slates and 


2 December 11, 1843. After considerable discussion in the house of representatives 
over the proposal to print the president’s message in French and German, the vote 
on the motion to lay the matter on the table was 86 to 86. By the affirmative vote 


of the speaker the motion earried. Congressional globe, 28 congress, 1 session, pp. 
42-44, 
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discussing political candidates behind the closed doors of a 
know-nothing lodge; others were writing books entitled ‘‘The 
sons of the sires,’’ ‘‘The crisis: or, the enemies of America un- 
masked,’’ ‘‘A defense of the American policy,’’ ‘‘The great 
American battle; or, the contest between christianity and po- 
litical romanism,’’ ‘‘ Republican landmarks,”’’ and the like,* with 
formidable statistics; some were delivering addresses on ‘‘The 
sabbath and free institutions,’’ ‘‘Home missions,’’ and ‘‘A plea 
for the west’’;* pious men and women were contributing their 
substance to missionary societies which sent out colporteurs to 
carry the gospel to the foreigners in the widely scattered settle- 
ments of the west; a number pinned their faith on education and 
lent their aid in the establishment of institutions of learning, 
whose rays would dispel the European darkness; the lawless 
joined mobs which sacked Catholic churches and convents; and 
the most effective element buttonholed senators and representa- 
tives in behalf of stringent naturalization and immigration laws. 

Know-nothingism had its habitat in the fifties, but a nativism 
has roamed the domain of American politics in every decade. 


3 The sons of the sires; a history of the rise, progress, and destiny of the American 
party, and its probable influence on the neat presidential election, by an American 
(Philadelphia, 1855); J. Wayne Laurens, The crisis, or the enemies of America 
unmasked (Philadelphia, 1855); Thomas R. Whitney, A defence of the American 
policy, as opposed to the encroachments of foreign influence, and especially to the 
interference of the papacy in the political interests and affairs of the United States 
(New York, 1856); Anna Ella Caroll, The great American battle; or, the contest 
between christianity and political Romanism (New York, 1859); John P. Sanderson, 
Republican landmarks. The views and opinions of American statesmen on foreign 
immigration. Being a collection of statistics of population, pauperism, crime, etc. 
With an inquiry into the character of the United States government, and its policy 
on the subject of immigration, naturalization of aliens, etc. (Philadelphia, 1856) ; 
Thomas Bangs Thorpe, A voice to America; or, the model republic, its glory, or its 
fall: with a review of the causes of the decline and failure of the republics of South 
America, Mexico, and of the old world, applied to the present crisis in the United 
States (New York, 1855) ; Samuel C. Busey, Immigration: its evils and consequences 
(New York, 1856); Startling facts for native Americans called ‘‘know-nothings,’’ 
or a vivid presentation of the dangers to American liberty, to be apprchended from 
foreign influence (New York, 1855); James Raymond, Political: or, the spirit of 
democracy in ’56 (Baltimore, 1857). 

*#Mark Hopkins, ‘‘The sabbath and free institutions,’’ a sermon delivered before 
the American and sabbath union, May, 1847, in the American national preacher, 
21:125-141; Albert Barnes, Home missions, A sermon in behalf of the American 
home missionary society: preached in the cities of New York and Philadelphia, May, 
1849 (New York, 1849); Lyman Beecher, A plea for the west (Cincinnati, 1835). 
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Nativism has been called a disease, but it is hardly that; it is 
rather a symptom of disorder in the body politic. The disease 
is indigestion caused not primarily by overeating but by failure 
to keep the organs of society in proper condition to perform 
their functions. The average politician is a notoriously bad 
diagnostician. He prescribes for political parties when the dis- 
order is organic. He beats the political tomtom to frighten the 
evil spirits. The public summons the politician when it ought 
to entrust the case to the social reformer. George Henry Evans, 
a radical of the forties with little confidence in political parties, 
was deeply concerned over the trend of his time, but, instead of 
joining in the ery for laws regulating naturalization and immi- 
gration, set himself to the task of ascertaining why every able- 
bodied immigrant should not be accorded a hearty welcome. 
Free land and land limitation was his cureall. And free land 
did tone up the system, although not everyone was aware of its 
tonic properties.° 

The extraordinary outburst of nativism in the two decades 
preceding the civil war was due to a remarkable combination of 
circumstances, but know-nothingism is something more than po- 
litical proscription; the obviousness of its political aspects has 
greatly magnified that phase of the movement. Fear of foreign 
influence was present before the organization of the know-noth- 
ing party and it has lingered since its disruption. Many who 
joined the party were scheming politicians and young men ambi- 
tious for political office who played on the string of racial hatred 
to attract the hosts of political orphans after the demise of the 
whig party and the defection from the democracy. In the aggre- 
gate, hostility to the foreign-born is as patent today as it was in 
the know-nothing period, but it is less frank. The newspaper 
editors of the forties and fifties who feared the effect of the in- 
flux of hordes of Germans and Irish were not afraid to record 
their fears on the editorial page; since that time, however, with 
the exception of most recent years and of those publications 
whose stock-in-trade is racial and religious prejudice, the press 
has generally maintained silence. 

5 Evans voiced his economie doctrines through the medium of the Working Man’s 
Advocate, published in New York. For some account of Evans and his work, see 


George M. Stephenson, The political history of the public lands from 1840-1862, from 
pre-emption to homestead (Boston, 1917), 105-111. 
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Notwithstanding the fact that there have always been Ameri- 
cans who have harbored misgivings over the infusion of non- 
English-speaking peoples, aliens have generally been weleome — 
even sought after —by states, corporations, and individuals. 
The prevailing sentiment has been: ‘‘We have room for the op- 
pressed of the whole earth.’’ The question has often assumed 
a sectional hue, depending on conditions at a given time. The 
newer section of the country — the west— has usually favored 
immigration. Cheap land, unlimited opportunities, sparse pop- 
ulation, and an unbounded optimism have reduced friction and 
facilitated assimilation. The east — the section of special inter- 
ests, powerful labor organizations, congested cities, and a Brah- 
min caste—has been more skeptical. The south, curiously 
enough, untouched until recently by the great flood of immi- 
grants but plagued by an appalling racial problem, has usually 
lent its support to proscriptive and restrictive measures. A 
threatened tidal wave of oriental immigration, real or imaginary, 
has kept the Pacific coast in a turmoil almost since the first Chi- 
nese coolie set foot on California soil. 

That our legislative bodies do not always register the desires 
of their constituents is clearly revealed in the fact that since 
1897 four general immigration bills embodying a literacy test 
have passed congress by heavy majorities, to meet the veto of 
the chief executive. Only under the stress of an impending 
war, when racial feeling was boiling furiously, was the two- 
thirds majority necessary to override the veto mustered. A 
superficial explanation of this bit of political history may be 
ventured. Individual congressmen, yielding to pressure from 
local interests, or provincial in their outlook, have voted for 
these measures, while the presidents, with a wider horizon and 
confident of the approval of a national majority, have stamped 
disapproval. 

‘*Politics perverts whatever it touches,’’ wrote a citizen of 
New Orleans in 1854, ‘‘both men and things. This is owing to 
several causes, among which I shall point out the two principal. 
The first is, that, by a strange abuse, politics have become an 
easy, though not very honorable, source of support for many 
who can devote their whole time to the attainment of success, 
and who hold all means toward their end to be good. The second 
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is, that the true friends of liberty, to whatever party they be- 
long, are not animated with sufficient earnestness and devotion 
to defend her against the assaults of men actuated solely by a 
self-seeking ambition. .. . 

‘‘Among the many things which are perverted by politics is 
what we call Nativism. It has been turned into an electioneer- 
ing weapon, and unscrupulous declaimers, in their inflammatory 
appeals to the multitude, have branded as a crime a feeling 
which is in every man’s heart, which is highly honorable when 
circumscribed within proper limits. If we look below the sur- 
face, we shall see that Nativism is a component part of patriot- 
ism, and that it is the chief element in that complex thing which 
is called nationality. ... Patriotism involves a preference; it 
is consequently a preference of one’s country and one’s fellow- 
citizens over all foreign countries and citizens and subjects... . 

‘‘Let me now state what I mean by Nativism. Men who, in 
their own country, lack not only political rights, but the neces- 
sary quantum of protection and comfort, emigrate to a land 
blessed with a liberal government, in quest of an easier life and 
the rights of freemen. . . . Humanity and the liberal character 
of republican institutions, require that everything be granted to 
these strangers that can be useful to them, provided that no 
injury result to their new country... . 

‘‘Let us, therefore, grant to our naturalized fellow-citizens 
all that can enlarge their means of support, all that can satisfy 
their legitimate ambition ; but let us not, by intrusting them with 
certain offices, expose them to an inward struggle between two 
affections equally noble in their origin, but necessarily produc- 
tive of most distressing pangs, when a choice has to be made. 
With a tender regard for conscience, let us keep our naturalized 
fellow-citizens aloof from those exalted political stations which 
might put them, one day, in the sad necessity of choosing be- 
tween their former and their present brethren.’’° 

During the nineteenth century political philosophers and news- 
paper editors insisted that suffrage was a boon—a privilege, 
not a right— but since the adoption of the nineteenth amend- 
ment that view can no longer be take seriously. The women 


6‘‘A few words on native Americanism,’’ in Brownson’s quarterly review, third 
series, 11:328-334. 
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demanded suffrage as a right, with no thanks to the congress and 
the legislatures which conferred it upon them. While we no 
longer treat women as sojourners among us, we still think of our 
foreign-born as guests enjoying our hospitality. A nation will 
never be pleased to find foreigners forgetting that they are its 
guests, wrote O. A. Brownson in the days of know-nothingism, 
assuming the airs of natural-born citizens and proceeding at 
once to take the management of its affairs upon themselves, or 
even volunteering their advice.’ The one hundred per cent 
American wants his political speeches delivered in the language 
of the country store or of the rotary club and not with the 
accent of the Swedish janitor or of the Italian fruit peddler. 

A distinguished student of American history who has pointed 
out that American society has been continually beginning over 
again, that the frontier was the melting pot which fused the 
customs, ideals, and traditions of an older society, has also 
written that with the influx of foreigners into New England 
social homogeneity diminished; that ‘‘the mother section of 
greater New England did not exhibit the free intercourse and 
mutual adjustment of different classes and nationalities observ- 
able contemporaneously in the states of the North Central 
Group.’’ 

Lyman Beecher, the ‘‘Americanization worker’’ of the thir- 
ties and forties, toured the cities of the Atlantic seaboard ex- 
horting his countrymen to be alive to the dark designs of the 
potentates of Europe on the civil and ecclesiastical liberties of 
the western pioneers. Blind both to the isomerism of the 
Mississippi valley and to the adamant social crust of New Eng- 
land, he would call the righteous to repentance in churches 
erected through the munificence of hardened sinners. 

‘*It is. . . plain that the political destiny of our nation is to be 
decided in the West,’’ said Beecher. ‘‘There is the territory, 
and there will soon be the population; the wealth, and the politi- 
cal power. The Atlantic commerce and manufacturers may con- 
fer always some peculiar advantage on the East. But the West 
is destined to be the great central power of the nation, and un- 

7 Brownson’s quarterly review, third series, 11:337. 


8 Frederick J. Turner, ‘‘Greater New England in the middle of the nineteent> 
century,’’ in American antiquarian society, Proceedings, new series, 29:235. 
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der heaven, must affect powerfully the cause of free institutions 
and the liberty of the world. 

‘“‘The West is a young empire of mind, and power, and wealth, 
and free institutions, rushing up to a giant manhood, with a 
rapidity and power never before witnessed below the sun. And 
if she carries with her the elements of her preservation, the ex- 
periment will be glorious — the joy of the nation —the joy of 
the whole earth, as she rises in the majesty of her intelligence 
and benevolence, and enterprise, for the emancipation of the 
world.... 

‘*T am aware that our ablest patriots are looking out on the 
deep, vexed with storms, with great foreboding and failings of 
heart for fear of the things that are coming upon us; and I per- 
ceive a spirit of impatience rising, and distrust in respect to 
the perpetuity of our republic; and I am sure that these fears 
are well founded, and am glad that they exist. It is the star of 
hope in our dark horizon... . 

‘“‘The danger from uneducated mind is augmenting daily by 
tie rapid influx of foreign emigrants, unacquainted with our 
institutions, unaccustomed to self-government, inaccessible to 
education, and easily accessible to prepossession, and inveterate 
credulity, and intrigue, and easily embodied and wielded by sin- 
ister design. In the beginning this eruption of revolutionary 
Europe was not anticipated, and we opened our doors wide to 
the influx and naturalization of foreigners. But it is becoming 
a terrific inundation; it has increased upon our native popula- 
tion from five to thirty-seven per cent, and is every year ad- 
vancing. It seeks, of course, to settle down upon the unoceupied 
territory of the West, and may at no distant day equal, and even 
outnumber the native population. What is to be done to educate 
the millions which in twenty years Europe will pour out upon 
us? 999 

New England and the east were fearfully earnest about this 
question. Missionary societies sprang into being for the express 
purpose of sending out colporteurs to seek out the homes of the 
Trishman, the German, and the Scandinavian, scattered far and 
wide over the great valley. According to the annual report of 
® Beecher, A plea for the west, 11 ff. 
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‘The Boston ladies’ association for evangelizing the west’’ for 
1844, ‘‘the spiritual condition of a large part of the German 
population in this country is such as to excite the deepest sym- 
pathy. Without an adequate ministry; without Sabbath school 
instruction to a great extent; without Bibles in many cases; 
without an evangelical literature for young and old, where can 
there be found a population of equal numbers, presenting a 
stronger claim to the prayers and charities of American chris- 
tians than this?.... No time should be lost in extending the 
system of colportage to the whole German population, Protes- 
tant or Romanist.’’ *° 

Could New England morals, religion, and culture flourish on 
the western prairies? Would not the noxious weeds of atheism, 
radicalism, catholicism, and intemperance choke the recently 
transplanted Americanism? Was not the American conception 
of freedom vastly different from the purely negative notion of 
the radicals and revolutionists of continental Europe? Would 
not the naturalization of these men be an empty formality? The 
law naturalized the old Adam; the New England missionary 
naturalized the heart.‘ This supremely important task could 
not be entrusted to the eastern men who had migrated to the 
west, for the greater number among them succumbed to the en- 
vironment. ‘‘They make the liquid fire to burn out the con- 
science and character of the people. They blot out the sacred 
day of rest from the calendar in their eager pursuit of gain. 
The material interests of new settlements become so engrossing, 
that, without some strong counteracting power from without, or 
from within, the degeneracy must be rapid. Almost every 
thought of every day is demanded for some outward employ- 

10 Boston ladies’ association for evangelizing the west, Annual report, 1844, p. 10 ff. 
The Home missionary reflects the eastern attitude toward the Germans. the Irish, and 
the Seandinavians. The 1884 Annual report of the Boston \adies’ association re- 
counts (pp. 4, 5) the following remarks of an atheist in Wisepnsin to che Reverend 
Mr. Clark: ‘‘Ye’r Christians down east have strange notigws of we westerners. 
Don’t ye know that we all came from the east, and ain’t quite heathéna gny how? 
Ye needn’t suppose we are the most awful creatures ever ‘dag up,’ for we came 


from the very midst of ye; and ye needn’t send any more of ve’r priests and tracts 
out this way, for we ain’t heathens yet.’’ 


11 Home missionary, April, 1856; Edward Norris Kirk, The church ¢ssential to 
the republic. A sermon in behalf of the American home missiongsy sagiety. Preached 
in the cities of New York and Brooklyn, May, 1848 (New York. 1846). 
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ment .... Money is scarce, sickness abounds, medical aid is re- 
mote, and often of questionable value .... There is little leisure 
for reading, and books are scarce.’’'? ‘‘Emigration, or a new 
settlement of the social state,’’ said Horace Bushnell in 1847, 
‘‘involves a tendency to social decline. There must, in every such 
case, be a relapse towards barbarism, more or less protracted, 
more or less complete. . . . Our first danger is barbarism — Ro- 
manism next.’’’* To him it was foolish to say that Romanism 
could not grow and spread in the United States. He needed no 
other proof than that the great Mormon city and temple, that 
‘wretched and silly delusion,’’ could gather its thousands. 

The great increase of the population of the west and of the 
foreign-born revealed in the census of 1850 was a matter of 
grave concern both to the benevolent nativists and to the pro- 
fessional politicians. They were painfully conscious of the fact 
that the scepter had passed away from the older sections into 
‘‘the hands of a people strong in their impulses, conscious of 
their rapidly growing strength, and ambitious of using it.’’™ 
Many believed that the situation called for something more dras- 
tic than the gospel of Jesus Christ. The process of fashioning 
the heart and mind of the individual immigrant to the American 
pattern was a long one, and in the meantime protection must be 
afforded by legislation in the form of a naturalization law re- 
quiring a residence of twenty-one years before citizenship could 
be acquired. 

Speeches in behalf of this measure were made by represen- 
tatives from every section, but it was in the south especially 
that the proposition made its greatest appeal. The census of 
1850 was more alarming to the southerner than to the easterner. 
Senator Adams of Mississippi in a speech on the bill to amend 


12 Kirk, The church essential to the republic. 

13 Horace Bushnell, Barbarism the first danger. A discourse for home missions 
(New York, 1847). The anti-catholic literature of the forties and fifties is so 
voluminous that only a few examples are cited: Joseph F. Berg, A lecture delivered in 
the musical fund hall (Philadelphia), on Tuesday evening, November 26, 1850, in 
answer to Archbishop Hughes on the decline of protestantism (Philadelphia, 1850) ; 
Nicholas Murray, The decline of popery and its causes. An address delivered in the 
Broadway tabernacle, on Wednesday evening, January 15, 1851 (New York, 1851) ; 
Address of the board of managers of the American protestant association; with the 
vonstitution and organization of the association (Philadelphia, 1843). 

14 Home missionary, July, 1851, pp. 57-59. 
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the naturalization laws in 1856 pointed out that the north had 
gained twenty representatives through immigration to four for 
the south, and that eighteen of that number had arrived in the 
decade of the forties. The evils of foreign-born suffrage were 
undoubtedly great in the cities of the east, where immigrants 
were naturalized wholesale and herded to the polls by ward 
heelers. The great bulk of these probably voted the democratic 
ticket, knowing little and caring less about the slavery question ; 
but the Germans, the Scandinavians, and the Dutch did not 
allow their admiration for Jefferson and Jackson to outweigh 
their hostility to the institution of slavery and their antagonism 
to the south, whose senators by their votes had defeated the 
homestead bill.** 

The integrity of a national nativist party depended upon the 
ability of its leaders to keep the slavery question in the back- 
ground, but the tragic events following hard upon the enact- 
ment of the Kansas-Nebraska act rendered this impossible. The 
national know-nothing party was predestined to fail, but nativ- 
ism might have remained a paramount issue — might even have 
been featured by the republican party — had it not been for the 
attitude of the northern Mississippi valley. The antislavery 
element in the know-nothing party was so strong that the demo- 
cratic party could pose as the champion of the rights of the 
foreign-born; but the very fact that the party could not gather 
in the German, Scandinavian, and Dutch naturalized voters 
shows how important the slavery issue was. 

The more level-headed republican leaders in the east were 
well aware of the antislavery sentiments of the immigrants and 
coveted their support, but they were chary about offending the 
hordes of orphaned know-nothings who sought political shelter 
in the republican camp, and they were for a time unable to re- 
strain the die-hard recruits, who proposed nativist planks in re- 
publican conventions. The average politician is primarily in- 
terested in himself, and for that reason looks after the political 
fences in his own district or state. To his way of thinking, local 
success is more important than a national victory."* In New 


15 This question is discussed in Stephenson, Political history of the public lands, 
chapter 11, with citations. 


16In a letter to Schuyler Colfax, July 6, 1859, Lincoln points ou. the danger in 
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England and in certain eastern states the Irish outnumbered 
the other naturalized citizens, and the republicans had small 
prospects of jarring them loose from the democracy. With 
nothing to lose from the Irish Catholics and much to gain from 
the intensely protestant native population the republican legis- 
lature of Massachusetts as late as 1859 adopted by an over- 
whelming majority an amendment to the state constitution pro- 
viding that no person of foreign birth should be entitled to vote 
or should be eligible to office unless he had resided within the 
jurisdiction of the United States for two years subsequent to 
his naturalization.’ This action of the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture and republican flirtations with know-nothingism in other 
eastern states ** placed the national republican party in jeopardy 
by making republican success doubtful in the northwest, where 
the Germans, the Scandinavians, and the Dutch were a force to 
be reckoned with.’® 

The New England missionaries and ministers in order to 
loosen the purse strings of their parishoners presented an ex- 
aggerated picture of the foreign settlements in the west. Al- 
though the sons of New England who had east their lot in the 
Mississippi valley considered themselves superior to the for- 
eigners, they mingled with them and exhibited a spirit of give 
and: take. In New England everybody talked about the for- 
eigner, but few talked to him. In the shirt-sleeve society of the 
west it was different. The immigrant was estimated more near- 
ly at his worth. He was industrious and law-abiding, and con- 
tributed to the development of the new community. ‘At first 
hand he was found to be appreciative of the opportunities Amer- 
the temptation of different localities ‘‘to platform’’ for something which will be 
popular just there, but which nevertheless will be a firebrand elsewhere, especially in 
a national convention. He cites the movement against foreigners in Massachusetts. 
F. I. Herriott, ‘‘The premises and significance of Abraham Lincoln’s letter to Theo- 
dore Canisius,’’ in Deutsch-Amerikanische Geschichtsblitter, 15:181-254. 


17 Herriott, ‘‘The Germans of Iowa and the ‘two-year amendment’ of Massa- 
chusetts,’’ in Deutsch-Amerikanische Geschichtsblatter, 13 :202-308, 

18 Minnesota Staats Zeitung (St. Paul), March 26, 1859; Daily Pioneer and 
Democrat (St. Paul), September 14, 1859. 

19 For extracts from editorials in the German papers, see Herriott, ‘‘The Germans 
of Iowa and the ‘two-year amendment’,’’ in Deutsch-Amerikanische Geschichtsblat- 
ter, 13:202-308. See also Minnesota Staats Zeitung, August 6, September 3, Octo- 
ber 1, 1859; Emigranten, a Norwegian newspaper of Madison, Wisconsin, June 6, 
1859; Stephenson, Political history of the public lands, 221 ff. 
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ica had given him, and he expressed little desire to return to his 
native land. 

It is not to be thought that the Mississippi valley was entirely 
free from nativism.” The fact is that the know-nothing party 
in some states upset the plans of more than one democratic 
and republican campaign;* but by the beginning of the year 
1857 the naturalized vote had been lashed into such fury by the 
agitation of the know-nothings that the candidate for office with 
a know-nothing record stood about as much chance of election as 
would the editor of the Menace in modern Boston. 

It was a different game from this time on. Its strategy con- 
sisted in pinning the stigma of know-nothingism on the rival 
parties and candidates, with the two year amendment, stringent 
naturalization laws, and opposition to a liberal homestead bill 
the badges of infamy.” 

With a vision and a courage that was willing to sacrifice im- 
mediate success, certain abolitionist leaders who had joined the 
republican party waged unceasing warfare against the fusion 
with the know-nothings and know-nothingism, because it ignored 
the antislavery cause. George W. Julian of Indiana, an ardent 
abolitionist and unceasing advocate of a liberal homestead law, 


20In 1857 Carl Schurz, republican candidate for lieutenant governor of Wiscon- 
sin, was defeated, running far behind the ticket. This ‘‘ struck like thunder into the 
ranks of naturalized citizens’’ in the west. See editorial, ‘‘Are the Germans bolt- 
ers?’’ in Minnesota Staats Zeitung, October 1, 1859. 

21 Gustave Koerner, Memoirs, 1809-1896. Life sketches written at the suggestion 
of his children (edited by Thomas J. McCormack — Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 1909), 2:22, 
23, 37, 38; Albert B. Hart, Salmon Portland Chase (Boston, 1899), 152, 153; Floyd 
B. Streeter, ‘‘The factional character of early Michigan polities,’ in Michigan his- 
tory magazine, 2:165-191; Ovando J. Hollister, The life of Schuyler Colfax (New 
York, 1886), 101-104; Robert B. Warden, An account of the private life and public 
services of Salmon Portland Chase (Cincinnati, 1874), 346, 347; Minnesota Staats 
Zeitung, June 4, 1859; Daily Pioneer and Democrat, September 14, 1859. 

#2 In a letter dated June 17, 1859, to Felix Le Clere, a naturalized citizen residing 
at Memphis, Tennessee, Secretary of state Cass stated that the United States govern- 
ment would not undertake to protect him from arrest, fine, or imprisonment by 
France, should he return to his native land and be seized on account of delinquent 
military service. When the letter was made public, the administration was deluged 
with editorial protests from the foreign language press. Republican politicians 
welcomed the document as a most effective set-off to the two-year amendment. See 
Herriott, ‘‘The Germans of Iowa and the ‘two-year amendment’,’’ in Deutsch- 
Amerikanische Geschichtsblatter, 13:268 ff; Emigranten, June 27, July 18, 1859; 
Minnesota Staats Zeitung, September 10, 1859, Daily Minnesotian (St. Paul), Sep- 
tember 10, 1859; Stephenson, Political history of the public lands, chapter 14. 
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took the stump and in scathing language exposed the hypocrisy 
of the nativists. He pictured ‘‘ American Protestantism stealing 
the very livery of the Jesuits, and at the same time raising the 
war-cry against Rome.’’ ‘‘It should not strain at the gnat of 
American Catholicism, whilst it swallows down at one gulp the 
huge camel of American slavery.’’ He waxed sarcastic over 
American protestant slaveholders in the south seeking to ‘‘Am- 
ericanize’’ and christianize Catholics. ‘‘In this particular they 
seem to fill the Know-nothing measure, for they are completely 
‘Americanized’!’’ ‘‘And how is it ... that the zeal of our 
Northern Know-nothings waxes so strong against ‘Babylonian 
abominations,’ whilst here we have a Native American Babylon, 
upheld by our Protestant sects, whose infernal sway over three 
millions and a half of human beings for whom Christ died makes 
the corruption of Rome dwindle into insignificance.’’ ** 

Julian had little fear of the political influence of foreigners. 
He was confident that the papacy would have to accomodate it- 
self to American conditions. ‘‘Every school-house is a barrier 
against it. Every printing press is a battlement. Every steam- 
car is a battering-ram to break it to pieces.’’ ‘‘The creed that 
tries men by the latitude and longitude of their birthplace, in- 
stead of their character, and honors and degrades them accord- 
ingly, is not only Pagan, but monstrous.’’ He refuted the asser- 
tion that the immigrants were hostile to freedom and haters of 
the negro by pointing to their choice of the free states as their 
home, and to the opposition of the south to immigration. He 
reminded his auditors that many natives were as unfit for citizen- 
ship as foreigners; that the foreign-born were not the only ones 
addicted to drunkenness, profanation of the sabbath, ruffian- 
ism, and illiteracy. 

Julian’s method of advancing the antislavery cause was to 
organize the republican party, to shun every form of partner- 
ship with know-nothingism, which had been a thorn in the side 
of republicanism and a sure help for the old-time democracy, 
and to give up hope of immediate success. 

James W. Grimes of Iowa, another sturdy and uncompris- 

23 George W. Julian, ‘‘The slavery question in its present relation to American 


politics,’’ in Julian, Speeches on political questions (New York, 1872), 109 ff.; ‘‘In- 
diana polities,’’ ibid., 126 ff. 
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ing opponent of slavery, wrote to Chase in 1855 that the time 
had come to organize thoroughly the republican party. ‘‘I ab- 
hor the principles of the Know-nothings, he said, ‘‘. . . yet I 
think they are accomplishing a great work in breaking down the 
two old parties.’’ ** He had faith that the new party would draw 
largely from the foreign element and at least one-half of the 
know-nothings. 

As the fifties wore on, say after 1854, there was relatively 
little interest in national legislation as a political issue except as 
it had a bearing on slavery, and undoubtedly nativism would 
have been swallowed up eventually irrespective of conditions in 
the Mississippi valley. But it is equally true that the republican 
national platform and the strategy of the presidential campaign 
of 1860 were molded, or at least greatly affected, by the Missis- 
sippi valley. 

However difficult it may be for the student of American 
politics to justify the organization of the know-nothing party 
and to sanction the dark lantern methods of its leaders, he ought 
not to pass over in silence certain flagrant evils connected with 
immigration. Ignorant foreign suffrage, especially in the cities 
of the east, was a menace to healthy political development. The 
adopted citizens to some extent considered themselves a separ- 
ate class, and their prejudices were carefully nursed by native 
and foreign demagogues.* Foreign language papers constantly 
urged their readers to organize in order to protect and to secure 
their rights.” 

It is undoubtedly true that many priests and pastors of for- 
eign language churches opposed the study of the English lan- 
guage and the adoption of the customs of the country, hoping 
thereby to retain their hold on the members. An important 
element among the German immigrants had beeen virtually 
exiled from their native land, but some of them came with the 
intention of concentrating in groups and in certain states in 
order to perpetuate the German language. It must also be ad- 
mitted that sentiments were uttered which grated harshly on the 


24 William Salter, The life of James W. Grimes, governor of Iowa, 1854-1858; a 
senator of the United States, 1859-1869 (New York, 1876), 68-71. 

25 Brownson’s quarterly review, third series, 11:461 ff. 

26 Der Volks-Tribun (New York) for 1846 and other German papers show the 
self-consciousness of the Germans. 
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ears of even the most liberally inclined Americans. ‘‘Is the 
German idea of freedom nothing against the hypocrisy of the 
Methodist?’’ wrote an Iowa correspondent of Minnesota Staats 
Zeitung in 1858.” ‘‘Is our German family hearth nothing against 
the copartnership of the American marriage? Is our beautiful, 
rich language — the language of Schiller and Goethe, Lessing 
and Herder — nothing against the Mischmasch of the English 
language? And shall we surrender all this?’’ 

One of the stock arguments against recent drastic immigra- 
tion restriction is that the same charges made against the so- 
called new immigrants were levelled against the Irish and Ger- 
mans in the know-nothing days. The fears in the one case hav- 
ing proved largely unfounded, the implication is that the present 
generation need feel no alarm. The present writer is disposed 
to bequeath that question to the future historian. 

Regarding the forties and fifties, it may be safely set down that 
nativism was much ado about little. The immigrant and the 
child of the immigrant are almost as much the victims of their 
environment as is the child of New England. The militant, 
radical editor of Minnesota Staats Zeitung wrote in answer to 
his Iowa correspondent that the English language is and always 
will be the language of the country — in every day use, in con- 
gress, in legislatures, and in schools. German immigrants will 
never forget German, but can we say the same about our chil- 
dren? Nationality is under humanity. German culture may 
have influence here, but whoever expects more dreams of an 
Utopia. If Americans emigrated to Germany, would not the 
German element predominate in elections if Germany were a 
republic? * The immigrants had broad-minded leaders, like 
Carl Schurz, who appealed to their countrymen to Americanize 
themselves, to study the language, literature, and institutions of 
the country.” 

The immigrants from the various political divisions of Europe 
had some things in common and exhibited a certain solidarity, 


27 Wilh. Kopp, ‘‘Deutsche Schulen,’’ in Minnesota Staats Zeituna. November 6, 
1858. 

28 Minnesota Staats Zeitung, November 6, 1858. 

29 Carl Schurz’s speech at Buffalo, reported in Buffalo (New York) Commercial 


Advertiser, printed in Mankato (Minnesota) Semi-weekly Independent, October 29, 
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but there were many evidences of disharmony. While they had 
no use for the know-nothing party, they had their own brands 
of know-nothingism. For example, the editor of a Swedish paper 
published at Galesburg, Illinois, in an editorial on know-nothing- 
ism in 1855, wrote that ‘‘a number of champions of freedom 
from the revolution of 1848 have emigrated to free America, 
but are not satisfied here either, and agitate unceasingly for re- 
forms and changes entirely inconsistent with the American idea 
of liberty .... These champions of liberty from the old world 
are usually devoid of all religion — Christianity at least — and 
therefore are displeased with Christian earnestness and laws, 
for example, sabbath observance and the like. It is galling to 
their idea of liberty not to be allowed to spend the Lord’s day in 
the ale house and saloon, to play cards and to fight between 
times. For this reason they have joined the Catholics in de- 
manding the abolition of a religious freedom that regulates con- 
duct. Their words clearly indicate that only sin ought to be 
free. The greater number of the German papers are edited by 
men of this type, and have awakened hostility on the part of the 
native Americans and even among a goodly number of their 
countrymen... Strangely enough, Germany contributes the 
best as well as the worst.’’ *° 

The Germans sometimes returned the compliments. The Nord 
Stern, a German democratic paper published at La Crosse, 
Wisconsin, denounced the Norwegians, whose ‘‘God is Luther,’’ 
whose spiritual wants are more modest than their temporal 
necessities, who are content with an old Lutheran bible, whose 
amusements are limited to their families and countrymen, and 
whose stinginess is mean and contemptible.** | The editor of 
Minnesota Staats Zeitung, who seems to have ransacked his vo- 
cabulary for epithets to apply to the nativists, outknow-noth- 
inged the know-nothings in denouncing the Catholics. ‘‘Ameri- 
cans,’’ he wrote, ‘‘tear asunder the bonds between Romanism and 
Republicanism, while it is yet time, by a law making it impossible 
for a Roman Catholic to become a citizen of your Republic.’’ * 


3) Hemlandet (Galesburg, Illinois), March 31, 1855. 

31 Printed in Chatfield (Minnesota) Republican, May 14, 1860. 

32 **Romanismus und Republikanismus,’’ in Minnesota Staats Zeitung, December 
25, 1858. 
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Aside from the political aftermath, about the only definite ac- 
complishment of the know-nothing party was the binding to- 
gether of the different racial stocks and the codperation between 
otherwise antagonistic elements within the nationalities. 

It is conventional to refer to the provincialism of the Missis- 
sippi valley, but it is historical to say that in the two decades 
preceding the civil war it was the most American part of Ameri- 
ca. To be sure the west had its limitations, but it escaped much 
of the arrogant intolerance of the south and the self-satisfac- 
tion of New England. The west was growing. It was receptive 
to ideas. It had a wholesome strain of radicalism; not every- 
thing new, whether imported or domestic, was profane. If 
America spells opportunity, the Mississippi valley was thor- 
oughly American. 

‘‘Certainly unity of principle is worth more to a nation than 
homogeneousness of race,’’ said a converted New England mis- 
sionary to Iowa in 1862. ‘‘A people heterogeneous in origin 
only, is like timber that is season-cracked. A people divided on 
any radical and common idea is like timber with a huge split 
running clean through... The Great Valley already disproves 
the theory that the descendants of Puritan and Cavalier, Old 
World men and New, can not mingle and make one. A birth 
census of our troops before Island Ten or Corinth would be in- 


structive.’’ * 
Gerorce M. SrerHEenson 
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83 The idea of organizing the German Roman Catholic central society sprang up 
when the know-nothing movement threatened to curtail the constitutional rights of 
foreign-born citizens. The different German Catholic benevolent societies were per- 
manently organized into one grand association in 1855. Alfred Steckel, ‘‘German 
Roman Catholic central society of the United States of North America,’’ in American 
Catholic historical society, Records, 6:252-265. 

34 ‘* Address of Rev. George F. Magoun of Lyons, Iowa,’’ in American home mis- 
sionary society, Thirty-sizth report (New York, 1862), 83. 
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THE ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTORY OF THE FARMERS’ 
ALLIANCE IN MINNESOTA 


Among the various rural organizations to gain prominence in 
the United States after the civil war none had a greater record 
of achievement than the national farmers’ alliance, which ap- 
peared in the northwest as early as 1880 and continued active 
until well toward the close of the century. Through the branches 
which it maintained in most of the western states the north- 
western alliance, as it was more appropriately called, forced 
from democrats and republicans alike an unwonted recognition 
of farmers’ rights. At length, in conjunction with similar farmer 
societies from other sections of the country, and with the active 
codperation of the forces of labor, it blossomed forth as the 
people’s party with a national program of reform. Concern- 
ing the new party thus created and its principles not a little has 
already been written, but of the several labor and farmer groups 
from which it was formed much remains to be told. 

Credit for founding the national farmers’ alliance is generally 
conceded to a Chicago editor named Milton George, who used 
to advantage the columns of his paper, the Western Rural, in 
establishing a local alliance in Cook county, Illinois, and in 
spreading further the gospel of farmer organization. The Cook 
county alliance at first assumed authority to grant charters to 
other locals, but the growing interest in the movement soon 
called for a national foundation, which a convention of three 
hundred delegates, meeting at Chicago on October 15, 1880, un- 
dertook to create. The constitution there adopted set forth that 
the object of the order was ‘‘to unite the farmers of the United 
States for their protection against class legislation and the en- 
croachments of concentrated capital and the tyranny of monop- 
oly; to provide against being imposed upon by swindlers and 
swindling advertisements in the public prints; to oppose in their 
respective political parties the election of any candidate to 
office, State or National, who was not strongly in sympathy with 
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the farmers’ interests, to demand that the existing political 
parties should nominate farmers, or those who were in sympathy 
with them, for all offices within the gift of the people; and to do 
anything in a legitimate manner that might serve to benefit the 
producer.’’ Obviously the delegates felt, as one convention ora- 
tor said, that the failure of the farmers ‘‘to get their fair share 
of the wealth they produced was owing to the neglect of their 
political duties.’’ Only by united action might they hope to se- 
cure their rights.’ 

The plan of organization approved by the Chicago gathering 
anticipated the union of the various local chapters into state 
alliances, subordinate in a general way to the national alliance, 
but free to act as they chose on purely state matters. In accor- 
dance with this program the Western Rural late in 1881 invited 
the Minnesota locals to send delegates to Rochester, Minnesota, 
on December 8, 1881, where a secretary of the national alliance 
would meet them in an endeavor to form the desired state or- 
ganization. There were then in Minnesota some eighty alliance 
chapters, distributed through twenty-five different counties, but 
the interest in the Rochester meeting was so slight that only a 
handful of delegates appeared at the appointed time and place. 
After searching in vain for the promised national agent, the 
‘somewhat indignant’’ delegates finally selected state officers 
without his help, authorized a state lecturer to form new 
alliances, and adjourned.’ 

It was some time before the Minnesota order took root and 
grew. The second meeting of the state alliance, held at Man- 
kato on January 4, 1883, was hardly more auspicious than the 
first. Only eighteen local alliances were represented at this 
gathering, and neither the president nor the vice-president 
elected at Rochester saw fit to attend. Courageous resolutions 
were adopted, however, mainly directed against the railroads, 
and well-caleulated to win farmer support.’ The third meeting, 
held in the summer of 1884, registered more definite progress. 


1 Chicago Tribune, October 15, 1880; Solon J. Buck, The agrarian crusade (The 
chronicles of America, vol. 45— New Haven, 1920), 117-119. 


2 Record and Union (Rochester, Minnesota), December 16, 1881; Great West (St. 
Paul), February 14, 1890. 


3 Mankato Review, January 9, 1883. 
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At this time the state secretary reported the existence of 138 
local chapters and a considerably increased membership. A 
formal constitution was adopted, which sought to encourage 
growth by providing among.other things that the state lecturer 
and his deputies might keep as their reward fifteen cents of the 
twenty-five cents dues to be collected from each charter member 
they obtained. And the determination of the alliance to seek 
reforms by way of the ballot-box and the legislature was viger- 
ously affirmed.* 

When the fourth annual meeting of the alliance was held in 
St. Paul on February 4, 1885, the order was a definite factor to 
be reckoned with in the politics of the state. It was not without 
significance that the meeting took place during a session of the 
state legislature, and that the place of meeting was the state 
capital. Disclaiming any desire to become a political party, or 
even to join hands with any existing party, alliance men yet 
freely admitted that their order was in a sense political, for 
they believed that the remedy for the ills from which they suffer- 
ed was to be obtained only ‘‘by recourse to the instrumentalities 
of government.’’ The inevitable resolutions urged the election 
of men to the legislature who favored ‘‘the enactment of equal 
and just laws for all interests and all subjects.’’ Clearly the 
farmers believed that by the enactment of laws they could put 
an end to existing discriminations against them.° 

The condition of the farming interests of the state was indeed 
critical. Harvests of surpassing abundance, grown upon the 
cheapest of land, failed none the less to bring to the farmer 
more than the most meager profit, if indeed he received any 
profit at all. The root of the evil was the low price of wheat. 
Outside the United States, particularly in Russia and in the 
Argentine, wheat was being produced in larger and larger quan- 
tities, while within the United States itself the expansion of 
population into the northwest had enormously increased the 
area of wheat-growing lands. The population of Minnesota, for 
example, grew from 597,407 in 1875 to 1,117,798 in 1885, nearly 
doubling in the ten years; and while a large proportion of this 
inerease went to the rapidly growing twin cities, the number of 


4 Ibid., June 17, 1884; Great West, February 14, 1890. 
5 Pioneer Press (St. Paul), February 6, 1885. 
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new farms opened up was nevertheless large.* They contributed 
their share towards what amounted practically to an oversupply 
of wheat in the markets of the world, and therefore towards an 
inevitable decline in the price it would bring. The average 
amount per bushel received by the Minnesota wheat grower for 
his crop in 1884 was estimated by the state railway commis- 
sioner at from forty-two to forty-eight cents. It was generally 
agreed that the cost of raising a bushel of wheat was not less 
than forty-five cents — government experts said from fifty to 
sixty-seven cents.’ ‘‘The result,’’ according to a committee of 
the Minneapolis board of trade, ‘‘is general dissatisfaction and 
complaint throughout the great wheat belt of the northwest, and 
in many of the newer portions, impoverishment, bankruptcy, and 
general distress. Trade is stagnant, the farmers are despon- 
dent, and financial disaster and ruin are taking the place of the 
business prosperity, agricultural thrift and the general buoy- 
ancy which pervaded those regions only a short time since.’’ 
The complaints advanced in such abundance and with such earn- 
estness could not have been, apparently, the ‘‘mere muttermgs 
of malcontents.’’ They were truly enough the representations 
of men ‘‘brought face to face with probable ruin.’’ * 

That the farmers had themselves to thank for some of their 
distress is probably true. Many of them, with more optimism 
than capital, had gone so deeply into debt for their farm mach- 


6 Legislative manual of the state of Minnesota. Compiled for the legislature of 
1891 (St. Paul, 1891), 300-301. 

7 Annual report of the railway commissioner of Minnesota, to the governor, for 
the year ending June 30, 1884 (St. Paul, 1885), 21. Wheat prices of the best grades 
in St. Paul (December) were quoted as follows, 1858-1884: 


It will be observed that in 1884 the price of wheat reached the lowest level since 
1869, and that only five times in 27 years had it been lower than 76 cents. See 
Pioneer Press, January 28, 1885. Local wheat prices would be substantially the St. 
Paul price less transportation to St. Paul, elevator charges, and the like. 

8 Pioneer Press, February 2, 1884, January 27, 1885, 
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inery and improvements that only the most liberal prices and 
the most favorable seasons could have saved them. Others, 
eager ‘‘to get rich in a year or two,’’ had undertaken to farm 
more land than they could reasonably hope to give adequate at- 
tention.® Practically all of them depended mainly for their 
living upon the raising of wheat and small grain. The wheat 
crop from seeding time to harvest occupied at best but four and 
a half months, and during the rest of the year far too many 
farmers were without remunerative employment. James J. Hill, 
the railway builder, never lost an opportunity to point out to 
the people of the northwest the perils of the one-crop system, 
and the necessity of diversified agriculture. ‘‘There is not ene 
farmer in five in the northern part of the state,’? he com- 
plained, ‘‘who raises his own meat or makes his own butter.’’ 
What the farmer needed, according to a less friendly critic than 
Hill, was to raise ‘‘more pigs’’ and ‘‘less polities.’’ *° 

While the farmers’ shortcomings and the low price of wheat 
account in large part for the agrarian discontent in the north- 
west during the middle eighties, there were undoubtedly other 
important factors which entered into the situation. Farmers 
did not as a rule complain about the low price of wheat in the 
world market. What they did complain of was the fact that they 
received so much less than this price. When wheat sold for 
eighty-five cents a bushel in New York, the Minnesota farmer 
was fortunate indeed if he received fifty cents a bushel for his 
crop at the local elevator. The thirty-five cents difference be- 
tween these two figures represented the cost of transportation, 
elevator charges, and so forth, fees paid not to the producer, but 
to railways, warehouse companies, commission merchants and 
the like. The farmer claimed that if he could only get his fair 
share of the price for which his grain eventually sold he would 
be prosperous enough. ‘‘How long,’’ he queried, ‘‘even with 
these cheap and wonderfully productive lands, can... any 
agricultural community pay such enormous tribute to corporate 
organization in times like these, without final exhaustion?’’ ” 

‘‘Corporate organization’? meant to the Minnesota farmer 


® Ibid., January 19, 1884. 


10 Pioneer Press, January 12, 19, 1884; James G. Pyle, The Life of James J. Hill 
(New York, 1917), 1:362. 
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primarily the railway companies. After the panic of 1873 rail- 
way building in the state was so arrested that for four years 
together less than a hundred miles of new roadbed were com- 
pleted, but beginning with 1877 construction went forward rap- 
idly. By the end of that year Minnesota roads claimed over two 
thousand miles of trackage; by 1880 they had passed the three 
thousand figure; and by 1884 practically four thousand miles 
were in use. The state railway commissioner noted also the 
‘‘striking fact’’ of railway consolidation. While admitting 
cheerfully the administration of his office in a way ‘‘to encourage 
the further investment of capital in railways in this state,’’ he 
expressed mild astonishment that the process of consolidation 
had gone so far. ‘‘The number of separate railroad companies 
operating distinct roads in Minnesota was as high as twenty, 
three years ago,’’ he said. ‘‘Now, the number is reduced sub- 
stantially to about one-third that number.’’ He might have 
added with equal truthfulness that so far as local hauls were 
concerned competition had ceased to exist, if indeed it ever did 
exist. Most of the new roads were built into undeveloped re- 
gions where from the first they had a complete monopoly of the 
business, but if perchance a ‘‘parallel and competing’’ line ap- 
peared on the scene ‘‘it would be discovered some fine morning 
that enough of its stock had been purchased by the older lines 
to give them control.’’ ” 

Thus fortified by monopoly, the railroads, according to the 
farmers, collected in excessive rates enough to make the differ- 
ence between prosperity and ruin for the grain-grower. ‘‘From 
many points in the State,’’ wrote Governor Hubbard in his an- 
nual message to the legislature in 1885, ‘‘one-half the value of a 
bushel of wheat is taken for its transportation to Chicago, while 
from remote stations the freight and accompanying charges 
upon certain kinds and grades of grain, amount almost to a con- 
fiscation.’’** Most of this toll, moreover, was taken by the local 
roads. For example, the rates from Fargo to Duluth were near- 


12 Annual report of the railway commissioner, 1881, pp. 4-5; Pioneer Press, Janu- 
ary 31, 1884. 

13 Biennial message of Governor L. F. Hubbard to the legislature of Minnesota, 
delivered January 7, 1885. Printed by authority (St. Paul, 1885), 42-43. Printed 
also in Pioneer Press, January 8, 1885. 
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ly double those from Minneapolis to Chicago — a distance twice 
as great. It cost as much as twenty-five cents a bushel freight 
to get grain from many Minnesota stations to St. Paul or Min- 
neapolis, when for only a few cents more it could be transported 
all the way to the seaboard. Indeed, evidence was at hand to 
show that wheat could actually be sent from Chicago to Liver- 
pvol for less than from the northwestern part of Minnesota to 
the twin cities. As the price of wheat declined, these high local 
freights seemed to the farmer more and more unreasonable. 
Costs of nearly everything else were less than they had been a 
few years before, but freight rates remained practically the 
same as when wheat had brought half again as much. It looked 
as if the principle of ‘‘charging all the traffic would bear’’ was 
being pushed to the limit."* 

The railroads never failed to make a showing in their own de- 
fence. They pointed out that the high local rates were justified 
because the traffic of the northwest was nearly all in one direc- 
tion. During one season of the year for every car of wheat 
hauled out an empty car had to be hauled in, while the rest of the 
time about ninety per cent of the traffic went from Chicago to 
the northwest. They asserted that the new roads were often in 
territory sparsely settled and operated at a loss even with the 
highest of rates. James J. Hill maintained that the roads were 
reducing rates as fast as they could, and to prove it he even de- 
clared himself ‘‘ willing that the state make any rates it see fit,’’ 
provided the state would ‘‘guarantee the roads 6% on their ac- 
tual cost and a fund for maintenance, renewal and other neces- 
sary expenditures.’’ But the farmers had little use for such argu- 
ments. They believed that the roads took advantage of the 
well-nigh absolute dependence of the northwest upon them for 
contact with the outside world; that they built feeders into 
sparsely settled regions, often in advance of immigration,, only 
to preémpt the field for future expansion; that they demanded 
from farmers living in civilization rates high enough not only to 
pay interest upon these speculative investments, put also to pay 
interest on watered capital stock never invested at all.’® 


14 Ibid., January 26, 1884, January 27, 1885; Annual report of the railway com- 
missioner, 1884, p. 21. 


15 Pioneer Press, January 3, 27, 29, 31, February 3, 7, 1885. 
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Some Minnesota roads made their reputations even worse 
than was generally the case by charging ‘‘transit’’ or through 
rates on all the wheat they carried. Companies making use of 
this device were selfishly determined to get every dollar of 
revenue they could from their customers. They demanded that 
the wheat shipper pay in advance the full rate to Chicago or Mil- 
waukee, or whatever city happened to be their easternmost ter- 
minal. They refused entirely to quote local rates to Minne- 
apolis or St. Paul, fearing that if they did so the grain might be 
transferred at those points to some other road. It was well un- 
derstood, however, that the shipper who paid ‘‘transit’’ rates 
might unload his grain at any milling center, or at any mill on 
the route, have it ground, and then ship it out again as flour, on 
the same rate contract. And if he disposed of his grain finally 
at such a point, he might sell the balance of his unused freight 
for what it would bring. 

Suppose, for example, that a grain dealer at Milbank, Dakota, 
just across the western border of Minnesota, wished to sell his 
wheat in Minneapolis. According to the rules of the Hastings 
and Dakota road, over which he must ship, he was not allowed 
to pay local freight to Minneapolis, but he was compelled to pay 
full ‘‘transit’’ rates to Milwaukee —forty cents a hundred 
pounds instead of the twenty cents a hundred which should nor- 
mally have been charged. After disposing of his wheat in Min- 
neapolis the dealer still had on his hands a quantity of unex- 
pended freight from Minneapolis to Milwaukee, for which he had 
paid approximately twenty cents a hundred. This he offered 
for sale on the open market, but because ‘‘transit,’’ as the un- 
used freight was called, was too plentiful, and sold only at a 
discount of from two and one half to five cents per hundred 
pounds, the Milbank shipper was fortunate to get fifteen cents, 
or a little more depending on the market, for transportation 
which had cost him twenty cents. This loss he learned to look 
upon as inevitable, and as inevitably he protected himself liber- 
ally against it in advance by lowering the price paid the farmer 
for his grain. ‘‘Transit wheat,’’ that is, wheat which had to be 
shipped over roads quoting transit rates only, always brought 
from three to five cents a bushel less than ‘‘free wheat.’’ 
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7 Small wonder that farmers living in ‘‘transit’’ regions felt 
1 themselves to be defrauded of their rightful profits! There is 
f ‘‘probably in no other portion of this country,’’ commented the 
f conservative Pioneer Press, ‘‘any class of people subjected to 
t such miserable oppression, exercised by a power to which there 
is no resistence to be offered, and from whose dominion there is 
7 no escape. . . . Those who would submit quietly to such outrage 
a must be either more or less than men.’’ * 

> Nor was the charging of excessive and unreasonable rates the 
‘ only railway grievance of which the farmers complained. They 
3 asserted that the transportation companies discriminated defi- 
L nitely against the small shipper, and in favor of his larger com- 
1 petitors. The local grain merchant without elevator facilities, 
F or the farmer desiring to ship his own grain, invariably had 
t greater and graver difficulties with the roads than did the large 
elevator companies. These latter, the farmers contended, were 
, favored by ‘‘inside rates,’? by rebates, and by preferential 
3 treatment with regard to cars. Secret rate understandings be- 
3 tween the railroads and the elevator companies were hard to 
l prove, but discrimination with respect to cars was open and no- 
7 torious. ‘‘Parties desiring to ship grain, whether producers or 
l purchasers,’’ ran a regulation in force on the Hill system, 
- ‘‘where there is an elevator, must ship through it, or construct 
- an elevator of at least 30,000 bushels capacity, or cars will not 
be furnished.’’ No doubt, as Governor Hubbard pointed out, 


the railroads found it a matter of ‘‘economy, profit, and conven- 
l ience’’ to receive ‘‘large, frequent and easily regulated ship- 
- ments under contracts with a smaller number of shippers’’ rath- 
7 er than to bother with small and irregular shipments from many 
l different sources. But this could not be regarded as a sufficient 


apology for the failure of supposedly common carriers to give 
equal treatment to all those who desired to use their lines. ‘‘The 
‘ railways cannot have a choice of customers,’’ declared the im- 
potent railway commissioner. ‘‘ Railways, like inn-keepers, must 
take all that come till the quarters are full. If it is an incon- 
venience to furnish cars to flat-houses or merchants, the answer 


16 The subject of ‘‘transit’’ rates is fully discussed in the Annual report of the 
railway commissioner, 1884, p. 23; and in the Pioneer Press, January 26, 1884. 
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is, that is just what the railways are paid for; to serve the 
public generally is their proper function.’’ * 

Closely connected with the problem of the railroads was that 
of the elevators. Some grain houses were owned by individuals 
or local companies who ran one or more elevators in neighbor- 
ing towns. A few were owned by the railway companies them- 
selves. Still others were the property of large corporations 
which operated a whole string of elevators up and down the 
entire length of a railway line. These larger companies, whose 
capital was usually subscribed in part at least by the Minneap- 
olis millers, naturally built better and more commodious 
houses than the smaller companies; they were more efficient in 
their manner of doing business; and they were easily the favor- 
ites of the railroads. All the companies, large or small, must 
obtain on whatever terms the railway companies saw fit to im- 
pose such special privileges as the right to build upon railroad 
land, and the right to proper sidetrack facilities. By refusing 
these favors the roads could prevent, and did prevent, the erec- 
tion of new elevators where they deemed the old ones adequate, 
but once an elevator was authorized it could usually count on 
railway support."* 

Thanks mainly to their satisfactory relations with the rail- 
roads, the first elevator companies to cover a territory enjoyed in 
their respective localities almost a complete monopoly of the 
grain business, both buying and selling. Wherever elevators 
existed the roads virtually required that shipments of grain be 
made through them, for in practice if not in theory cars were 
seldom furnished to those who wished to avoid the elevator, and 
to load their grain from wagons or from flat warehouses. On 
the face of it this rule seemed harmless enough, for the elevator 


17 Annual report of the railway commissioner, 1883, pp. 15-19; Biennial message 
of Governor Hubbard, delivered January 7, 1885, 40; Pioneer Press, January 8, 1885. 
An eastern railway president wrote to Ignatius Donnelly: ‘‘One of these days the 
people of the Northwest will seize on the railroads and run them. And they will be 
right. At the East we have consciences. But I never saw such insoucient services to 
the chartering party charged for at as lofty a rate as by three or four roads that 
run into St. Paul.’’ Appleton Morgan to Donnelly, November 25, 1886, in the Don- 
nelly papers, in the possession of the Minnesota historical society. 

18 Annual report of the railway commissioner, 1884, pp. 17-20; Annual report of 
the railroad and warehousé commission of Minnesota to the governor. For the year 
ending November 30, 1889 (Minneapolis, 1890), 13-14. 
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1e companies were supposedly under obligations to serve the gen- | 
eral public, and to ship grain for all comers on equal terms. | 
at This they might have done with fair impartiality had they not 
ls been engaged themselves in the buying and selling of grain. But 
r- since it was the chief concern of the elevator operator to pur- | 
aj chase and ship all the grain he could get, he could hardly be ex- 
1s | pected to take much interest in providing facilities for the farmer | 
10 who wished to ship directly, or for the competitive grain mer- 
se chant who lacked an elevator of his own. The result was that 
D- the independent buyer was speedily ‘‘frozen out,’’ and the 
is farmer found that if he was to get rid of his grain at all he 
in must sell to the local elevator for whatever price he was offered. 
r- He claimed rightly that under such a system he was denied a 
st ‘‘free market’’ for his grain. To all except the privileged ele- 
n- vator companies the market was closed.*® 
id This absence of a free market was the chief reason assigned 
¥4 by the farmers for the low prices they were paid for their 
c- grain. Since the elevator men had a monopoly of the grain 
e, buying business, what was to prevent them from paying only 
nD such a figure as their pleasure and interests might dictate? If 
there was only one elevator at a station it was clear that the 
1- operator was a law unto himself, and might pay what he chose. 
in Even if there were several elevators there was only rarely com- 
ne petition as to price. Pooling was sometimes resorted to, but 
rs usually agreements with regard to prices could be reached with- 
be out this device, each elevator taking its share of grain without 
re attempting to capture the business of its neighbor.” 
id When the elevator companies paid lower prices than were jus- 
yn tifiable, they naturally made an effort to conceal the fact. They 
or knew that the price of wheat in Minneapolis or Chicago at any 
- given time was public information. The railway rates to such 
35. a terminal were also known to all. If, therefore, they openly 
he exacted more than a reasonable profit for handling grain their 
- practice would be subjected to an unpleasant and ‘‘pitiless’’ pub- 
" licity. So they generally quoted as good prices as could be rea- 
n- sonably expected, considering the high freight they had to pay, 
of - Annual report of the railway commissioner, 1883, p. 19; ibid., 1884, pp. 19-20; 
si Pioneer Press, January 19, 1884. 
20 Pioneer Press, January 12, 19, 1884. 
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and the current market values of wheat at the terminals to 
which they shipped. For their long profits they relied upon 
more skilful means. Wheat, as presented for sale, was of 
course of uneven quality, and must be graded before a price 
could be assigned. Custom had established certain standards of 
grading; for example, wheat ranked as number one hard must 
weigh fifty-eight pounds or more to the bushel, must be clean, 
of a good color, and at least ninety per cent pure hard wheat. 
Grain which was too light in weight, or which contained foul 
seed, and was dirty, off-color, or frosted was graded accordingly. 
It was in determining these grades that the elevator men had 
the best opportunity to reduce the price paid to the farmer, for 
the buyer fixed the grades at will after making such an exam- 
ination of the wheat as he saw fit. The farmer had nothing to 
say about it. If he objected to the grade and price he was offer- 
ed he had no recourse but to take his grain to another elevator, 
probably only to find that there the same condition prevailed. 
Nor was another elevator always available. 

Undoubtedly there was great irregularity and unfairness 
about the grading of grain. Farmers at one station claimed 
that they had never received a grade of number one hard, and 
very little if any number one regular. They therefore appointed 
a committee of three to follow a shipment of thirty cars from 
their town to Duluth, where they found that four of the cars 
had been graded number one hard, ten number one regular, and 
nearly all above the grades the farmers received. The local 
elevator had profited accordingly. It was alleged in another 
community that wheat from the same field, grown from the same 
seed, and harvested at the same time, had been graded some 
number one, some number two, and some rejected. At best the 
elevator operators were anxious to grade low enough to protect 
themselves against losses. Charles A. Pillsbury, one of the most 
prominent elevator men in the state, himself admitted that at 
the beginning of the crop season, grades at Minneapolis and Du- 
luth were much more liberal than later when the supply was 
greater and the demand had diminished. Often enough, eleva- 
tor operators in the early part of the season graded according 
to their honest judgment, but later on when inspection at the 
terminal points had tightened up, they became frightened and 
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refused ‘‘for days at a time to grade anything above number 
two hard, no matter what the quality offered.’’ The state rail- 
way commissioner estimated conservatively, he believed, that 
the farmer lost on an average about five cents a bushel through 
unfair grading. Many said twice that amount.” 

These in a general way were the practices of the elevator com- 
panies and of the railways to which the Minnesota farmers ob- 
jected. The state railway commissioner in his report for 1884 
commented on the fact that his office was deluged with com- 
plaints about ‘‘transportation rates, transit rates, discrimina- 
tions, facilities for shipping grain and matters of kindred char- 
acter .. . intermingled with others as to the arbitrary method 
of the grading of wheat.’’ These evils he was helpless to cor- 
rect, for, as a farmers’ alliance speaker at Mankato bluntly 
phrased it, he had ‘‘no authority to do anything.’’ ‘‘The rail- 
way code of Minnesota,’’ declared the commissioner himself, 
‘*igs undoubtedly the most meager and defective of any of the 
northern States. The legislative action of 1871 was carried to 
such an extreme that in the reaction the people of the State 
naturally feared to reopen the subject . . . . New questions and 
new difficulties have constantly presented themselves . . . which 
are wholly beyond means of redress under existing statutes.’’ 
Nor were laws to correct elevator abuses any less conspicuously 
wanting.” 

It was the determination of the farmers’ alliance to see that 
this missing authority was supplied. Thanks to the granger 
decisions, which established the principle that a state might regu- 
late businesses of a public nature,” it was assumed that there 
could be no question as to the constitutionality of such pro- 
cedure. Nor was there any denying the moral right of a people 
to exercise a wide measure of control over railroads built by 
land grant assistance, and over an elevator system authorized 
by these roads. It was claimed by alliance leaders that for 
each mile of track constructed in Minnesota more than $20,000 
had been expended by the public in gifts of land, not to mention 


21 Annual report of the railway commissioner, 1883, pp. 12-15; Appleton’s annual 
cyclopaedia, 1882, p. 560; Pioneer Press, January 19, 1884. 

22 Annual report of the railway commissioner, 1884, pp. 9-11; Mankato Review, 
June 17, 1884, 

23 Solon J. Buck, The granger movement (Cambridge, 1913), 206. 
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other assistance received by the roads from counties, townships, 
and municipalities. ‘‘We, the people,’’ argued one lecturer, 
‘‘have given them thousands and thousands of acres of land... . 
Under these circumstances it is... just and right that we should 
have something to say about their management.’’* As a 
means to this end the alliance organization used its influence to 
put men in the state legislature who could be trusted to carry 
out the farmers’ program of reform. So successful was this 
movement that, when the session of 1885 opened, the house was 
conceded to be ‘‘pretty much granger,’’ and the conservative 
senate faced the grave duty of keeping in check a sturdy com- 
pany of ‘‘fresh and self-conscious’’ country members.”° 

So insistent was the demand of the farmers for relief that 
from the opening days of the session it was evident that both 
a railway and an elevator bill would be passed, even though 
neither could be expected to go as far as the farmers desired. 
Hoping to obtain an ‘‘open market free from all discriminations 
by railroads, and . . . wheat transportation ... at the lowest 
possible rate,’’** the alliance men generally favored the cre- 
ation of an elective railway and warehouse commission of three 
members, which should have the most extensive powers of ‘‘in- 
spection, supervision, inquisition, and prosecution,’’ including 
the right to enforce the ‘‘long and short haul’’ principle, and 
wherever it was deemed necessary, to fix and maintain maxi- 
mum rates. As for the elevator monopoly, some stringent sys- 
tem of state inspection and control must be devised. To the 
alliance demands the railway and the elevator companies were 
by no means prepared to yield. Railroad men, led by James 
J. Hill, fought valiantly against any control by the state in the 
matter of making rates, and elevator owners under Senator 


24 Pioneer Press, February 7, 1885. The state railway commissioner furnished 
these statistics: 
Congressional grants .......... 12,151,527 acres 
1,811,750 acres 
13,963,277 acres 
This meant 4,259 acres of land for every mile of railway in the state, worth 
$21,295 if valved at $5 per acre. Annual report of the railway commissioner, 1882, 
p. 37. 
25 Pioneer Press, January 5, February 11, 1885; W. Muzzy to Donnelly, December 
7, 1886, Donnelly papers. , 
26 Mankato Keview, June 17, 1884. 
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Charles A. Pillsbury even threatened to convert their public 
elevators into private grain houses if their activities were too 
closely circumscribed. Since the state senate proved to be 
more keenly sensitive to the wishes of the corporations than to 
the wishes of the farmers’ alliance, the advocates of radical 
measures sustained frequent disappointments. House bills re- 
flected fairly accurately the desires of the farmers; senate bills 
received the hearty sanction of the interests to be regulated; 
and the compromise measures finally passed yielded something 
to each side.” 

Disappointing as in some respects it was, the legislation 
enacted registered definite progress for the farmers. Every 
railway company in the state was required to permit any person, 
company, or corporation for one dollar a year rental to construct 
and operate an elevator or warehouse of any desired size at a 
regular railway station, and upon or along the right of way. 
It was thought that this provision would create a free market 
by encouraging the building of many country elevators, whose 
activities would be regulated by close competition. A railway 
company must also provide reasonable sidetrack facilities for 
all grain houses; it must furnish cars to elevators, warehouses, 
and those desiring to ship from sidetracks without any dis- 
crimination whatsoever; and it must forward the grain to the 
point indicated by the shipper, ‘‘or in the direction thereof,’’ 
with reasonable dispatch and at reasonable rates. A railroad 
and warehouse commission of three members, to be appointed 
by the governor, was authorized to enforce these regulations 
by negotiations with the companies if it could, and by prosecu- 
tion in the courts if it must. The ‘‘long and short haul’’ 
clause, which was included in the house bill, was eliminated by 
the senate, as was also the right of the commission to fix maxi- 
mum rates. The grain bill, which dealt with the elevators, or- 
dered the same commission to establish grain grades, and to 
devise machinery for the grading and weighing by state in- 
spectors of all grain handled at the terminal points — St. Paul, 


27 The debates on these bills are given in part in the Pioneer Press, January- 
February, 1885. See especially January 30, February 5, 13. 

28 General laws of the state of Minnesota passed during the twenty-fourth session 
of the state legislature (St. Paul, 1885), 243-253. 
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Minneapolis, and Duluth. All elevators in these cities were 
declared to be public grain houses, and were required to pro- 
cure licenses before doing business.*® The great number and 
variety of the country elevators made it seem out of the ques- 
tion to try to inspect grain buying everywhere, and furthermore 
it was maintained that ‘‘if a fair, equitable and uniform system 
of inspection could be established at the terminal points, upon 
which the country buyer could depend with a reasonable degree 
of assurance, he in turn would establish his grades in conform- 
ity thereto, and thus the producer who was compelled to mar- 
ket his grain at the local station, would secure indirectly the 
benefits of the new system.’’*® 

The railroad and warehouse commission, created by the legis- 
lation of 1885, acquitted itself creditably considering the handi- 
caps under which it worked. It scored its greatest success, 
perhaps, when it put into effect at the terminal points mentioned 
in the law uniform grades in wheat and other grain, and a uni- 
form system of weighing. From the railways it forced a reluc- 
tant consent to the total abolition of ‘‘transit’’ rates, except as 
they existed in purely optional form, and to a state-wide three- 
cent passenger fare.** Its efforts to maintain a free and open 
grain market, by enforcing the right of every person for one 
dollar a year rental to erect a warehouse upon railway land, 
were doomed, however, to quick disappointment. The state 
supreme court held on the first test case that this procedure 
was unconstitutional, since it authorized the taking of private 
property without adequate compensation, and without the con- 
sent of the owners.** In many other ways the commission found 
its work seriously hampered. If the railways chose to obey 
its orders, all went well enough; but if not, the only course open 
was to institute judicial proceedings, and pending the outcome 
of litigation — a matter of months and years — the roads invar- 
iably did as they pleased. To be fully effective, the commission 
needed the right to make and to enforce such rates and such 
regulations as it deemed advisable.** 

29 General laws of the state of Minnesota, 136-148. 

30 Annual report of the railroad and warehouse commission, 1890, part 1, pp. 7-8. 

31 Ibid., 1885, p. 11; 1886, pp. 9, 11, 45; 1888, pp. 10-11. 

82 Ibid., 1886, pp, 14-15; 36 Minnesota, 402. 


33 A bill giving it the desired authority was submitted by the commission to the 
legislature of 1887, and is printed in the Annual report, 1887, pp. 163-201. 
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There remained therefore many battles for the farmers’ alli- 
ance yet to win, and early in 1886 another mobilization of far- 
mer forces began. Following the annual February convention 
of the alliance, at which the usual resolutions were adopted with 
unusual enthusiasm," the state executive committee met in con- 
ference at St. Paul to lay plans for the fall campaign. Their 
intentions were boldly announced in a circular letter to the rank 
and file: ‘‘We do not desire to organize a political party,’’ it 
ran. ‘*‘We hope that one party or the other will present a set 
of candidates that we can endorse.’’ At another alliance gath- 
ering, held on September 1, it was decided to sound out the 
older parties on platforms as well as candidates, and committees 
were authorized to present to each convention the farmers’ de- 
mands.** So impressed were democrats and republicans alike 
with this threatening attitude that they both made haste to 
compromise with it. The republicans turned down the candi- 
date for governor most favored by alliance leaders, but they 
received the alliance committee with every show of respect, and 
they adopted resolutions even more radical than the farmers 
urged.** The democrats gave slight consideration to the visit- 
ing committee, for whose spokesman, Ignatius Donnelly, they 
had small regard, but they adopted a liberal platform, and they 
nominated a candidate at the head of their ticket who was known 
to be strongly favorable to the farmers’ cause.*’ Under the 
circumstances the alliance stood a fair chance to get some of 
its views translated into law whichever party won the election; 
but the leaders, with Donnelly dissenting, decided to throw the 
farmer vote to the democrats. They succeeded to a remarkable 
degree, for the republican ticket won by a margin of but 3,400 
votes instead of many times that number as would normally have 
been the case. Had Donnelly codperated it is probably true, 
as he claimed, that he ‘‘could have carried the state for the 
democratic candidate for governor by 10,000 majority.’’ In 


34The platform is printed in the Pioneer Press, February 25, 1886. 

35 Ibid., May 27, June 5, September 2, 1886. 

36 A history of the republican party from its organization to the present time, to 
which is added a political history of Minnesota from a republican point of view and 
biographical sketches of leading Minnesota republicans, published by Eugene V. 
Smalley (St. Paul, 1896), 223. The platform adopted is given in full in the Pioneer 
Press, September 26, 1886. 

37 Ibid., September 15, 1886. 
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the congressional contests of the year the independent voting 
was so great that for the first time since the civil war a demo- 
cratic delegation was sent to congress — three democrats to two 
republicans. As for the legislature it seemed certain that men 
of alliance principles would control both houses.* 

Among those elected to the legislature in 1886 was the quix- 
otic Donnelly himself, who now stepped forward uninvited to 
lead the farmers’ cause. He warned Governor-elect McGill 
that the new administration must ‘‘take advanced and positive 
ground in favor of the chief measures enunciated in the Re- 
publican state platform ... If this is not done and the Legisla- 
ture does not sustain you, the Democracy will sweep the state 
in 1888.’’ Donnelly only spoke the minds of the Republican 
leaders, who were already badly frightened at the prospect of 
losing their hold on the state. They therefore interposed few 
obstacles in the way of the success of the alliance reforms. 
When the legislature met, they permitted Donnelly to obtain the 
most important committee appointments in the house of repre- 
sentatives, and in general they gave the alliance men a free 
rein — one might better say, all the rope they wanted.” 

While the legislature was in session the farmers’ alliance 
met in annual convention and stated its terms anew. The plat- 
form adopted called for an intricate system of state inspection 
of the country elevators, new and more stringent grain and 
warehouse legislation, reduction of the legal rate of interest 
from ten per cent to eight per cent, a constitutional amendment 
declaring all combinations which interfered with the freedom 
of the food markets of the state to be criminal conspiracies, 
and another giving to the legislature or such officers as it 
might designate the right to make or alter railway fares at 
will, to establish the long and short haul principle, and in var- 
ious ways to regulate the railroads. These were the measures 
which Donnelly and his colleagues hoped to push through.* 

They were doomed to bitter disappointment. The oppor- 


38 Donnelly to Lucius Q. C. Lamar, January 1, 1887, Donnelly papers; Smalley, 
History of the republican party, 224-225. 
89 Donnelly to McGill, November 8, 1886, Donnelly papers; John D. Hicks, ‘‘The 


political career of Ignatius Donnelly,’’ in Mississipp1 VALLEY HisTorIcAL REVIEW, 
8:107-108. 


40 Pioneer Press, February 3, 5, 1887. 
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tunity to exert authority was too much for Donnelly, who con- 
ducted himself ‘‘like a bull in a china shop,’’ and speedily 
lost the support of many whose views accorded with his. ‘‘We 
had to sit down on Donnelly in order to get any legislation this 
term,’’ said one of his colleagues. ‘‘He got the idea no bill 
could pass the House without his O. K.’’ To dissension among 
the reformers was added the active lobbying of the interested 
corporations, who whittled down the farmer majority in the 
house, and virtually abolished it in the senate. The grain 
bills, the usury bill, and the railway amendment failed one after 
another, as did many minor measures dear to the farmers’ 
hearts.** The food monopoly amendment was passed, and was 
finally adopted at the polls, but it was mostly rhetoric.** About 
the only measure of importance to become law was a general 
revision of the railroad and warehouse commission act of 1885. 

There was much that was comforting to alliance men about 
this law. It enlarged the powers, duties, and responsibilities 
of the commission, added provisions to prevent rebates and 
pooling, required that charges should be ‘‘equal and reason- 
able,’’ and no higher ‘‘for a shorter than for a longer distance 
over the same line,’’ forbade hindrances to through transpor- 
tation over whatever route the shipper desired to use, and 
insisted on ample facilities for all localities without discrimina- 
tion. Moreover the law came very close to giving the commis- 
sion full rate-making authority. It provided that in case any 
part of the published tariffs of rates, fares, charges, or classifi- 
cations should be found by the commission to be unequal and 
unreasonable, the commission should have the power ‘‘to com- 
pel any common carrier to change the same and adopt such 
rate, fare, charge, or classification as said commission shall 

41 A. H. Baker to —— Lightbourn, February 22, 1887, Donnelly papers; Harlan 
P. Hall, Observations; being more or less a history of political contests in Minne- 
sota from 1849 to 1904 (St. Paul, 1904), 224; Labor Echo (St. Paul), October 20, 
1888. The fate of the various alliance measures may also be ascertained from the 
journals of the house and senate: Journal of the house of the twenty-fifth session 
of the legislature of the state of Minnesota (St. Paul, 1887), 437, 609; Journal of 


the senate of the twenty-fifth session of the legislature of the state of Minnesota 
(St. Paul, 1887), 511, 514, 603, 700, 963. 

42 William Anderson, A history of the constitution of Minnesota with the first 
verified text (University of Minnesota studies in the social sciences, no. 15 — Min- 
reapolis, 1921), 221. 
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declare to be equal and reasonable.’’ It was assumed that the 
decision of the commission as to what was ‘‘equal and reason- 
able’’ would be final and conclusive.* 

Compulsion, however, was possible only through the courts, 
and from the first the roads resisted as unconstitutional the 
rate-making features of the law. To test its authority the 
commission finally applied to the state supreme court for a 
writ of mandamus to compel the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. 
Paul railway company to comply with the recommendation of 
the commission to change its tariff rates on milk from the cities 
of Owatonna and Faribault to St. Paul and Minneapolis. The 
state court favored the commission, ruling that the ‘‘decision 
was full and conclusive, with reference to the powers of the 
commission, the constitutionality of the act creating it, and the 
jurisdiction of the supreme court of the state.’’ But on appeal 
to the United States supreme court this decision was reversed. 
The higher tribunal held that, because the law did not provide 
for a judicial inquiry as to the reasonableness of the rates fixed 
by the commission, it was in conflict with the constitution of 
the United States ‘‘as depriving the company of its property 
without due process of law, and depriving it of the equal pro- 
tection of the laws.’’ Thus the most important provision of 
the law was eliminated. 

Alliance men were considerably crestfallen over their lack 
of success with the legislature of 1887, but not all of them real- 
ized that their own dissensions were at least partly responsible 
for the situation. One of their number came very close to the 
truth when he asserted that if one-tenth of the farmers of 
Minnesota ‘‘should unite and demand what they want, they 
might get it, but if they were all agreed and would not pull 
together they could do nothing.’’** In the campaign of 1888 
they were not yet ready to ‘‘pull together.’’ A very few, who 
favored the formation of a third party, joined with organized 

43 General laws of the state of Minnesota, 1887, pp. 49-66. 

44 Annual report of the railroad and warehouse commission, 1888, pp. 29, 123-133; 
38 Minnesota, 281; 134 United States, 418. The law was brought into conformity 
with the decision of the United States supreme court by an act of 1891, which 
nevertheless preserved all other powers granted to the commission by the law of 
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45 Pioneer Press, February 2, 1888, 
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labor leaders to name a farm and labor ticket, but their candi- 
dates declined nomination, and even before the day of election 
their party had disappeared. Others, led by Donnelly, favored 
cooperation with the republicans, whose candidate for governor 
proclaimed loudly his sympathy for the farmers. Still others 
hoped for reform through democratic victory. With the farmer 
vote thus divided the election was more nearly normal than it 
had been for years, and the legislature which resulted showed 
little disposition to take up radical legislation. To be sure, 
it did put a modified Australian ballot law on the statute books, 
and it made an appropriation of $100,000 to help farmers 
whose crops had been destroyed by hail, frost, or blight to buy 
seed grain, but the more pressing demands of the alliance were 
ignored. With Donnelly absent —he had been defeated for re- 
election — many of them were not even given an airing.* 

It was now perfectly clear that the alliance needed new mem- 
bers and a new policy if it were to succeed. The new members 
came easily. Early in 1889 Donnelly became state lecturer, and 
with an able force of deputies he undertook to spread the alli- 
ance gospel to every corner of the state. A weekly newspaper, 
the Great West, edited in St. Paul, assisted materially in the 
good work. Farmers were as ready as ever to be impressed 
by reform propaganda, for the price of wheat was still low,‘ 
freight rates and elevator profits had not been greatly reduced, 
and mortgages remained well-nigh universal. Thanks mainly 
to systematic cultivation of the field, the number of local alli- 
ances and of affiliated members grew by leaps and bounds. 
With the increase in membership the policy of the alliance be- 
gan likewise to undergo a change. Heretofore it had been gen- 
erally understood that the organization had no thought of be- 
coming a political party. Now, members asked, why should 
the alliance hesitate longer about going into politics? It had 

46 Smalley, History of the republican party, 226-230, gives the history of the 
campaign of 1888. The legislation of 1889 is reviewed briefly in Appleton’s annual 
cyclopaedia, 1889, pp. 561-563. The election law is in General laws of the state of 
Minnesota, 1889, pp. 12-40. It was further amended by subsequent legislatures. 
Ibid., 1891, pp. 23-67; ibid, 1893, pp. 16-78. The seed grain law may be found 
ibid., 1889, pp. 41-46. It was by no means unprecedented. 


47 Prices in St. Paul were quoted in the Pioneer Press as from seventy-five cents 
to eighty-five cents in January, 1888, and a little under one dollar in January, 1889. 
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tried repeatedly to gain ground by use of the older parties, 
and had always fallen far short of its objectives. Why should 
it not strike out for itself? * 

The history of the alliance movement in Minnesota from this 
time on need not be repeated here. For the sake of complete- 
ness, however, a little ought to be said about subsequent legis- 
lation in which attempts were made to realize alliance ambitions. 
One rather futile law passed in 1891 subjected to heavy fine all 
those who were responsible for the formation of pools, trusts, 
combinations, or agreements to regulate or fix the price of oil, 
lumber, coal, grain, flour, provisions, or ‘‘any other commodity 
or article whatever.’’ In 1893 an amendment added to the 
punishment by fine a penitentiary sentence of from one to ten 
years.” Another ill-starred statute provided for the erection 
at Duluth of a state terminal elevator of 1,500,000 bushels ca- 
pacity for the public storage of grain. It was expected that 
this elevator would secure to the farmers of the northern part 
of the state the opportunity to ship their grain to a primary 
market instead of selling it to the elevators at country railroad 
stations, as they were virtually compelled to do. But the ele- 
vator was never built. The appropriation for the purpose was 
made incorrectly from a practically nonexistent grain and ware- 
house fund, instead of from the general fund, and the attorney- 
general ruled that there was no way to make the money avail- 
able. The state supreme court later held that the entire law 
was in violation of article 9, section 5, of the constitution of 
Minnesota, which forbids the state to ‘‘contract any debts for 
works of internal improvements, or be a party in carrying on 
such works.’’*° More successful was the long-delayed country 
elevator law. Terminal elevators had been subject to state 
regulation and inspection since 1885, but the country elevators 
were still free from public control, and could declare whatever 
grades they chose. Official inspection under the old law could 
be obtained only by loading and consigning grain to the terminal 

48 Smalley, History of the republican party, 232-236; Appleton’s annual cyclo- 
paedia, 1890, pp. 299, 556-557; Legislative manual of the state of Minnesota, 1891, 
pp. 485-492. 

49 General laws of the state of Minnesota, 1891, pp, 82-83; ibid., 1893, p. 251. 


50 Ibid., pp. 140-143; Annual report of the railroad and warehouse commission, 
1893, pp. 8-20; 56 Minnesota, 100. 
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points—a difficult process for the small shipper. A law of 
1893 subjected all elevators and warehouses engaged in the 
business of receiving, storing, and shipping grain to regu- 
) lation by the state railroad and warehouse commission, and re- 
quired them to take out licenses as public elevators. Local 
inspectors were not provided, however, as in the case of the 
terminal elevators, but disputes and disagreements as to grade, 
arising between the country buyer and seller, could be referred 
to the chief inspector of the state, who must then determine the 
quality or grade of the grain from samples submitted to him. 


r The law provided also that the operators of country elevators 
> should issue negotiable warehouse receipts, which the holder 
L might sell wherever and to whomsoever he chose. These pro- 
l visions did much to insure fair treatment to the farmer at the 


local stations.” 

t The farmers’ alliance in its lifetime really accomplished a 
t great deal, but it failed certainly to bring on an agricultural 
y millenium. At least one reason for the continued lack of pros- 
1 perity of the farmers was pointed out by the New York Nation 
- when it insisted that the rural classes were ‘‘a priori ‘unpro- 
S tected,’ the victims of a system of free-trade selling and ‘pro- 
- tected’ purchasing —in their economic relations as consumers 
- paying heavy prices for high tariff goods, and as producers 
- most of them selling against the competition of the world’s 
markets.’’ The same journal was less inspired when it gave 
space to the following paragraph, which, incidentally, is still 
an orthodox explanation of agrarian discontent: ‘‘Every few 
years there comes to the surface of things agricultural an orga- 
nization of one kind or another that proposes to amend the 
world in the interest of the farmer . . . . When, after the lapse 
of time, the farmers find out that they have been ‘fooled again,’ 
the organization falls in pieces, and the agricultural classes 
go on with their farm work, taking their chances with the nation 
at large until they have forgotten the lesson and start again 
under fresh leaders to fresh disasters. A few years ago it 
was the Grange, now it is the Alliance.’’** And to-day, one 


51 General laws of the state of Minnesota, 1893, pp. 131-138; Annual report of 
. the railroad and warehouse commission, 1894, pp. 35-36. 
: 52 Nation, 50:269, 329. 
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might add, it is the nonpartisan league and the American farm 
bureau federation. 

But this argument fails to take into consideration the fact 
that the grange, the alliance, the league, and the federation have 
each in turn gained substantial victories for the farmers. None 
has obtained all that its founders expected of it, but each has 
made progress. By these organized protests the farmer from 
time to time has forced the older parties to take up his cause, 
and to grant him concession after concession. If in the end 
the organization he has used ‘‘falls in pieces,’’ that is a small 
matter, provided the ground gained by it is not entirely lost. 
And the formation of another organization when more griev- 
ances are to be redressed is evidence that a lesson has been 
learned rather than that one has been forgotten. If our present 
day agrarian orders pass into oblivion after winning a few 
victories, how can it be said that they have failed? And who 
can blame the American farmer of some years hence if he en- 
deavors once again to make history repeat itself? 

Joun D. Hicks 

CaroLina CoLLEGE For WOMEN 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRIES IN LOUISIANA 
DURING THE FRENCH REGIME 
1673 — 1763 * 


In discussing the industrial development of the Mississippi 
valley during the French regime I shall deal only with agricul- 
ture, — first, because time will not permit a discussion of 
other French activities, and secondly, because the Mississippi 
valley is primarily agricultural. 

The French people are practical; moreover, they were never 
enthusiastic colonizers; hence it was necessary to convince them 
that there were greater possibilities for them in Louisiana than 
in either Canada or France. This task fell to the missionaries, 
and the explorers, alert prospectors. Father Marquette begins 
the work with remarks on the excellence of the soil of the Mis- 
sissippi valley, on the quantities of native fruits and vegetables, 
and on the ease with which wineries could be established. In 
1676 Allouez reiterates all this, giving more details. Membré 
tells them: the soil is capable of providing all that can be de- 
sired for maintenance, even for a great colony; the climate is 
such that two crops can be grown annually; great herds of 
cattle, bearing a fine wool, scarcely inferior in quality to that 
grown upon the backs of sheep in France, graze upon vast prair- 

1 The facts for this paper were taken from: Transcripts, serie colonie C13, B, and 
G1 (recensements, concessions), and serie service hydrographique, especially vol. 
672, nos. 8-16, and vol. 11510, in the Library of congress; Jean, chevalier de Cham- 
pigny, ‘‘Memoir of the present state of Louisiana,’’ translated from the French in 
Historical collections of Lowisiana (edited by Benjamin F, French— New York, 
1846-1853), vol. 5; Kerleree’s report, 1756, printed in Mare, Baron de Villiers 
du Terrage, Les derniéres années de la Louisiane francaise: le chevalier de Kerlerec 
d’Abbadie, Aubry, Laussat (Paris, 1904); Découvertes et établissements des Fran- 
cais dans l’ouest et dans le sud de l’ Amérique septentrionale, 1614-1754 (edited by 
Pierre Margry — Paris, 1876-1886); The Jesuit relations and allied docwments 
(edited by Reuben G. Thwaites — Cleveland, 1896-1901) ; Catholic historical publica- 
tions, vol. 10; Report of board of trade, 1721, published in Documents relative to the 
colonial history of the state of New York (edited by Edmund B. O’Callaghan — 


Albany, 1856-1887); and such well-known accounts of Louisiana as those of Bossu, 
Dumont, Du Pratz, Gravier, and La Harpe. 
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ies ready for the plow; hemp grows wild, —in quality superior 
to that produced in Canada, in quantity sufficient for all needed 
cordage; tar certainly can be made very near the sea; and 
finally, he has not had time to look for mines, but has found coal 
in several places; and the Indians have both lead and copper. 

Douay, 1684-1688, who knew the valley better than any of the 
others quoted, is still more sweeping in his statements: Louis- 
iana is the finest and most fertile country in the world; there 
are native foods in abundance for settlers; from the very time 
of arrival, a large family would have plenteous provisions, and 
in two years would be more at ease than anywhere in Europe; 
horses are to be had in plenty for every use, and so cheap that 
an Indian feels well paid when he receives an axe in exchange 
for a horse; Douay is sure sugar-cane can be grown, and can 
easily be introduced from the West Indies. He mentions the 
possibility of the grazing of sheep upon the prairies, and the 
development of a pearl industry on the gulf coast. The presence 
of mulberry trees in all the forests leads him to suggest the 
possibility of a silk industry. 

Up to the very time of actual French settlement in both upper 
and lower Louisiana, such accounts frequently found their way 
to Canada and France. Argoud’s relation (1697) restates all 
Douay said some ten years earlier, and adds these economic 
possibilities: a great lumber industry, ship timbers as fine as 
any in Norway, cedar and other colored woods for inlaid work 
(a commodity much needed in France) as beautiful as those 
found in Brazil, and the growing of both cotton and tobacco. 

The period of purely economic prospecting endeil about 1700. 
It would be difficult indeed to overstress the importance of this 
work or the facts that these men had had previous experience 
in Canada, and had spent most of their stay in the valley, in the 
generously fertile, healthful Illinois country, about which the 
churchmen could, with reasonable honesty, send those glowing 
‘*hooster’’ accounts to Canada and France, making at least a 
few Frenchmen desirous to migrate to that earthly paradise. 

Had the Mississippi been discovered by way of the gulf rather 
than the St. Lawrence, the writer is certain there would have 
been no French industries in Louisiana. The story of French 
colonization in warm climates, made with colonists drawn mainly 
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from France herself, shows colonies that were early abandoned 
or had long drawn out infancies. Louisiana certainly would 
have had the former fate, but for the Canadian prospectors, and 
the Illinois country. 

If the discovery had been made at the mouth of the river, the 
prospectors’ accounts would have read like this: there are no 
good harbors; the whole coast is low, sandy, and sterile; the 
mouth of the Mississippi is clogged with deltas that make it 
hard for sea-going vessels to enter, and throughout its course 
navigation on this river is most difficult; between the coast and 
‘‘beautiful prairies ready for the plow’’ are miles of lagoons 
and coastal swamps, beyond which are lands covered by a semi- 
tropical jungle that must be cleared and drained before they are 
ready even for a hoe; the climate is hot, and unhealthful in sum- 
mer, making it impossible for men to work longer than two 
hours morning and evening in clearing and breaking ground; 
there are millions of mosquitoes that torture us day and night; 
pelts are very apt to decay before they ean be shipped to France. 
Would such accounts have led Canadians, much less Frenchmen, 
to desire to migrate to Louisiana? 

The two French attempts at settlement on the gulf coast were 
very similar both as to the make-up of the expeditions, and the 
choice of the site for settlement. La Salle failed. Iberville 
succeeded because the Biloxi settlement received Canadian rein- 
forcements the first year, and because Bienville was able to force 
each man to prepare, to plant, and to tend a plot of ground, there- 
by saving the colonists from starvation. Gardens begun under 
pressure in 1704, but continued voluntarily, were in 1713 pro- 
ducing a surplus which was sold to the Spanish garrison at Pen- 
sacola. This trade continued to the end of the French regime, 
and down to 1717 was practically the only industry at Mobile, 
where it furnished the settlers with a little money with which 
to buy European supplies. 

Market-gardening developed somewhat differently at New 
Orleans. The Company of the west instructed settlers to plant 
gardens. After a year or two the suggestion was disregarded 
by some, and by 1723, there were many who were procuring such 
supplies from the so-called ‘‘German coast,’’ some thirty miles 
above New Orleans. The palisaded gardens and the truck- 
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patches of these Germans provided cucumbers, salads, green 
peas and beans, artichokes, sweet-potato-greens, spinach, onions, 
pumpkins, dried peas and beans, French, Spanish, and English 
melons, sweet and white potatoes, and the water-melon, ‘‘the 
finest monument of the garden.”’ 

The products from these gardens, in 1731, besides the green 
vegetables, were three thousand barrels of potatoes, and one 
thousand of dried beans. On this coast in 1744 there were one 
hundred whites and two hundred blacks engaged in market-gar- 
dening, animal industry, and the making of butter and cheese. 
From 1750 to the end of French control the gardens were con- 
sidered as belonging to the capital. Pointe Coupée, and other 
areas more distant, sent to New Orleans such supplies as dried 
peas and beans, pumpkins, and potatoes. Before the end of 
French control shipments of both dried peas and beans were 
made to the islands. 

Notwithstanding that fruits and berries grew wild in Louis- 
iana in great abundance, the French did much of the pioneer 
work in horticulture for the valley. They introduced the orange 
and lemon from Santo Domingo, the fig and pineapple from 
Provence, and the peach and two varieties of plums from Caro- 
lina. For these fruits they tested out the habitat and the meth- 
ods of culture adapted to the new environment. Some consider- 
ation was given the olive, but the French did very little with 
this culture. Bienville, in all probability, was the first orange- 
grower in the Mississippi valley; he had in 1710 a fine grove on 
his plantation near the Mobile. By 1728 there were other 
beautiful orchards around Mobile and New Orleans. The French 
planted orange groves at no considerable distance north of New 
Orleans, and even there the trees were twice damaged by frost 
— in 1735 and 1748. 

By 1728 the pineapple was cultivated quite extensively around 
New Orleans, and peach orchards were to be found in all the 
French settlements of the valley. Pears, plums, cherries, and 
apples were tried out in all localities. As far north as Natchez, 
the French found that such trees produced better wood than 
fruit. Even at Natchez, the fruit of the apple and pear was not 
so good as that grown in the Illinois country, where there 
were large apple orchards, usually containing a few pear trees. 
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The French cultivated grapes in all the settlements, but did noth- 
ing with the growing of berries. 

The French brought wheat to Louisiana, and in that virgin, 
untried soil made test after test to find its proper habitat, finally 
demonstrating for all time, that the valley’s best wheat areas 
lie north of the Ohio, and that, there, the fall sowings give the 
better results. The story of wheat growing in lower Louisiana 
begins with the patch Bienville planted at the Mississippi post 
in 1700. Flood, however, swept it away before it matured. 
Four years later Bienville again planted wheat, this time on his 
plantation near the Mobile, where he persistently sowed it year 
after year for ten years in the face of every kind of discour- 
agement. As early as 1707 less courageous men had despaired; 
by 1711 few farmers were sanguine enough to assert that wheat 
could be successfully grown on the gulf coast, yet, as has been 
stated, the indefatigable Bienville went on planting wheat. Occa- 
sionally his patch escaped fogs during the maturing period 
and gave him a fair yield. 

For the industrial development of Louisiana, the Company 
of the west placed the emphasis upon agriculture, especially 
upon wheat growing. Following the company’s instructions, 
practically every farmer along the Mississippi and Red rivers 
in 1718 was growing a little wheat, and some good harvests 
were reported even below New Orleans. At Natchitoches they 
planted both a French and a Spanish red variety, the latter 
succeeding better. As late as 1735 this enthusiasm for wheat 
growing was but little abated, and not during the French period 
did the farmers cease to attempt to grow wheat in lower Louis- 
iana. Rust was the growers’ greatest obstacle; they tried many 
things in order to prevent it, but found nothing that could be 
relied upon. 

Tn the Illinois country the French began the growing of wheat 
in 1687. This area, by 1721, was producing a surplus which, 
as flour, was shipped to New Orleans. Both wind- and horse- 
power flour mills were established, and in 1744 these mills had 
a surplus of over 800,000 pounds of flour. Two years later the 
Wabash settlements began to export wheat, and by 1750 the 
region above the Ohio was producing three times as much wheat, 
or wheat products, as was consumed there. Wheat culture in 
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upper Louisiana increased rapidly during the last ten years of 
French control; many shipments of wheat products for war 
supplies were made to the upper Ohio garrisons, to Detroit, 
and to New Orleans during the French and Indian war. 

The French did practically none of the pioneer work for the 
growing of corn in the Mississippi valley; this work had been 
done by the Indians before their arrival. Indian fashion, the 
French, in lower Louisiana, selected the land for a corn field, 
then girdled the trees, burned off the canes, and the following 
day planted the corn. On such a field a single stalk would 
usually yield five or six ears, and a negro could produce about 
three barrels of shelled corn per acre. In the Illinois country 
the yield was a thousand fold. Besides the Indian variety, the 
French cultivated several other kinds of corn, such as white, red, 
blue, yellow, wrinkled, flat, and also a species that enabled them 
to grow two crops annually on the same ground. By 1738 this 
excess was three times the amount consumed. 

For the rice culture the French did all the pioneer work. 
They brought rice from Carolina, where it had been introduced 
from Madagascar in 1684; they tested for the mean temperature 
required, the length of season, and the kinds of soil best suited 
to it. In making the soil test, they planted it on wet bottom 
lands where they grew it without irrigation, upon higher ground 
with irrigation, and on uplands where they planted it in winter 
and grew it without irrigation. Each soil produced rice, but 
the best quality and yield came from the irrigated fields. By 
1719 most lower Louisiana farmers were growing rice crops, 
and ten years later the same condition prevailed. The census 
of New Orleans for 1731 gives that year’s rice crop as 53,000 
barrels, 50,600 of which came from one plantation. The rice 
surplus like that of corn was disposed of in the French American 
islands. 

Rice culture was profitable only when in conjunction with 
other crops; otherwise there was too much idleness for slaves. 
The small farmer, with a slave or two, usually coupled it with 
cotton, wheat, and tobacco, while the planter linked it with 
tobacco, indigo, and lumbering. Possibly as early as 1713, cer- 
tainly in 1720, the French were growing in Louisiana a variety 
of cotton known as ‘‘white Siam.’’ It was very white, but not 
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so fine as the so-called ‘‘upland cotton.’’ The French tried out 
cotton in all their settlements: the Illinois country was too cold; 
Vincennes, at thirty-nine degrees latitude, could grow cotton 
that would not mature in Carolina above thirty-six degrees. 
Ginning was a great handicap to the cotton growers. The 
French had several gins, but none with sufficient speed and per- 
fection to stimulate cotton growing greatly. 

A belief that the soil and climate of Louisiana was similar to 
that of Virginia led France to hope that her new colony would 
soon relieve her of her heavy English tobacco bill by producing 
what tobacco she needed. In 1713 a slump in the price of Vir- 
ginia tobacco relieved the French purse, and simultaneously 
lessened her interest in Louisiana tobacco growing. This attitude 
of the French government had its effect upon the Louisiana far- 
mers by causing them to slacken somewhat their activity in 
this industry. In a manner similar to that carried out for 
wheat and rice, soil and climatic conditions were tested for 
tobacco. The soil at Natchitoches, it was found, contained too 
much saltpeter to produce a good quality; the Llinois country 
had too short a season to insure maturing a crop; when the 
length of season permitted, an exceptionally fine quality of 
tobacco was produced at the Wabash settlements; Natchez grew 
good tobacco and gave a fine yield, but Pointe Coupée was the 
French tobacco field par excellence both as to quality and quan- 
tity. By way of pointing out the accuracy of the French work, 
it may be noted that the Pointe Coupée area still has some 
fame as to the quality of its tobacco, its yield is around 400 
pounds per acre, and the old French method of preparing the 
tobacco for market is to some extent still in use. 

Tobacco culture in Louisiana had some ups, but many downs. 
There were numerous natural pests to be overeome, freight 
troubles to be solved, and often there were seasons wholly un- 
favorable. Perhaps the heaviest blow received was in 1731, 
when the king became the sole buyer of Louisiana tobacco. 
Prices fell gradually for several years. This condition damp- 
ened the ardor of all growers for the culture and some of them 
gave up the industry. Others, however, kept on, and in 1735 
Pointe Coupée shipped 100,000 pounds; in 1763, in spite of 
war conditions, Louisiana put on the market 180,000 pounds. 
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Notwithstanding the fact that none of the prospectors found 
indigo in Louisiana, it nevertheless grew there, and very soon 
the discovery of indigo meant to the French agriculturalists land 
with high productivity. The French made some experiments 
with the cultivation of wild indigo, alone, and also side by side 
with a variety that France had introduced earlier into her 
American islands from Hindostan. The foreign variety 
proved to be the better, and by 1720 was being grown on a 
number of Louisiana plantations. 

Having determined upon the best variety of indigo, the French 
next took up the number of crops advisable to harvest an- 
nually from the same field. One, or at most two, in Louisiana 
equalled in quantity three in Santo Domingo, and excelled the 
island indigo in quality, being more copper colored and of a 
brighter hue. One slave, on fertile land, could grow from 50 
to 70 pounds of indigo per acre. 

By 1725 most Louisiana planters were growing indigo of the 
best quality, and in 1744 there were ten each of whom was pro- 
ducing annually 15,000 pounds. The growers struck their first 
real snag in 1747 when Carolina began to export indigo and 
England placed a bounty of six pence per pound on the Carolina 
product, which bounty enabled the English planters to double 
their equipment in three years. Just at this time a Spanish 
trade sprang up in Louisiana, because of the war. This trade 
dealt a staggering blow to all branches of agriculture by caus- 
ing planters and farmers to neglect agriculture for trade. When 
the Spanish commerce suddenly ended in 1752, Louisiana was 
on the verge of ruin. Indigo growers weathered this economic 
storm and in 1762 put on the market 82,000 pounds of indigo, 
but succumbed when the colony was transferred to Spain, be- 
cause this shut off their French market. The industry dragged 
on until 1793, when it was given up and the growing of cotton, 
sugar, and tobacco substituted. 

About the middle of the seventeenth century France began 
to grow sugar-cane in her American islands; in 1725 she intro- 
duced all improved methods for making sugar. From Santo 
Domingo Iberville brought sugar-cane plants to Louisiana in 
1700. As in the case of the other plants introduced, the French 
made experiments in order to find the proper Louisiana condi- 
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tions for the sugar-cane, which they found did not thrive in a 
more severe climate than that of the environs of New Orleans. 
In 1730 a plan was worked out for the using of 325 whites and 
1,900 blacks in growing sugar-cane in Louisiana; at this time 
the colony was producing about 2,500 pounds of sugar, annually, 
besides the molasses. Louisiana in 1751 had a few sugar-cane 
plantations and one planter who owned a sugar mill. Ten 
years later there were a number of such mills around the capi- 
tal and New Orleans sugar and molasses were said to be of 
good quality. 

The French introduced oats, barley, buckwheat, and millet, 
and tested out suitable Louisiana habitats for them. Hemp 
and flax grew wild and were mentioned by the prospectors as 
Mississippi valley economic possibilities, yet the French did 
nothing with them because in 1720 the French government pro- 
hibited the establishment of colonial industries competitive with 
those in France. Hemp and flax fell under this law. Hops 
grew wild in all parts of Louisiana, but were cultivated for com- 
mercial purposes. The French experimented with the vines, 
and found the hilly uplands best suited to hop growing. 

The time element shuts out of the discussion the French land 
system, French agricultural methods, and agricultural imple- 
ments, and permits a mere mention of other industries in which 
the French made contributions to the industrial development of 
the Mississippi valley, such as the making of pitch, tar, brick, 
silk, and wax, lumbering, stock raising, and the fur trade, which 
was responsible for the founding and early development of the 


city of St. Louis. Mrs. N. M. Miuier Surrey 


New York City 


NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


Tue Baynton, WHarToN, anD Morcan Manuscripts 


These old business records of a large pre-revolutionary busi- 
ness concern located in Philadelphia were found sometime since 
in the Pennsylvania state library at Harrisburg. How they 
got there or how long they have been there it is impossible, at 
present, to say.’ The fact is, in the division of public records, 
they now repose securely locked in steel cases. They consist 
of John Baynton’s private letter book, letter books of other 
members of the firm, journals, waste-books, blotters, invoice 
books, a cash book, a ledger, an account book showing Indian 
trade at Fort Allen, Fort Augusta, and Fort Pitt, an account 
book of batteau men and waggoners, and a memorandum book. 
Before giving a description of these manuscripts it is perhaps 
well to say a word about the firm, of the business of which 
they give a complete history from 1754 to 1776. 

Alvord and Carter in their Critical period, discussing the 
early western trade, make this comment upon the company: 
““The firm of Baynton, Wharton and Morgan was one of the 
earliest firms to open up the western trade and was the first 
to extend its connections as far as the Illinois. Besides its 
trading interests, the partners entered largely into western 
jand speculation. They were the chief promoters of the Indiana 
company which was formed of merchants who suffered losses 
at the outbreak of Pontiae’s conspiracy and claimed, as compen- 
sation from the Indians, lands situated in modern West Vir- 
ginia. The firm was also the backbone of a company that 
planned the establishment of a company in Illinois.’’ This state- 
ment of these two well-known writers on Illinois history shows 
something of the initiative of the firm and the extent of their 
interests. What follows will reveal that many of the adven- 

1Mr. Turner will perhaps permit a guess. The state probably seized these manu- 


scripts when members of the Wharton family were under suspicion of toryism during 
the revolutionary war. C. W. A. 
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tures of these merchants were so large that they compare favor- 
ably both in vision and in volume with the undertakings of much 
more modern concerns doing big business. 

The senior member of the firm was John Baynton, son of 
Peter Baynton, who for many years was a prominent merchant 
of Philadelphia. Young Baynton early won favor for good 
qualities possessed, it was said, to a degree not common in that 
day for one of his age. His endowments seem to have been 
such as commerce requires, for while still a youth he entered 
business and it was not long before his eminence as a merchant 
was as great as that which his father had achieved. When 
the firm ‘‘Baynton and Wharton’’ was organized he became 
the senior member and soon was engaged in much more im- 
posing enterprises than had previously engaged his attention. 
Samuel Wharton, the second member of the firm, early became 
interested in the western trade; and his powers, which were 
many and great, were used to such advantage that he soon be- 
came expert in that trade and in Indian affairs. His knowledge 
was so valuable that Sir William Johnson and other Indian 
agents are said to have found it profitable to consult him. He took 
a prominent part with other traders in the treaty of Fort Stan- 
wix in October and November, 1769, and soon thereafter was 
chosen by them to protect their interests in England. While 
there he promoted vast land schemes, but the methods pursued 
provoked antagonisms both at home and among members of 
the English ruling party. The enemies thus created, together 
with his correspondence with Benjamin Franklin favoring the 
American revolution and other causes which will appear later, 
caused the ultimate failure of his schemes and his flight to 
France, where he remained until the war was over. 

The third member of the firm was George Morgan, a pugna- 
cious, belligerent young business man, whose fearlessness and 
aggressiveness was a great asset to the firm. His marriage to 
Baynton’s daughter tied him to the interests of the senior mesu- 
ber and from the time he entered the firm he disapproved of 
Wharton’s western development schemes. Notwithstanding his 
objections to the Illinois adventure, as a favor to Mr. Wharton 
he consented to take charge of the development of this trade. 
While in this region he won the favor of the Indians, whose 
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regard for him impelled them to confer upon him the revered 
title of ‘‘Tammany,’’ the name of one of their most famous 
chiefs. He was an enthusiastic advocate of the revolutionary 
war and backed his devotion by his deeds in the war. 

Now as to the manuscripts, and first of all the letter books. 
The first of the letter books in point of time covers the period 
from October, 1763, to February, 1766. The persons addressed 
are Robert Callender, Alexander Lowry, Captain Thomas Mc- 
Kee, and a large number of firms, mostly foreign, with which 
the company did business. John Baynton’s private letter book 
begins November 24, 1769, and ends with June 9, 1770. Within 
its one hundred and forty-one pages he unveils his soul to Abel 
James, John Campbell, Samuel Wharton, Sir William Johnson, 
George Crogan, and George Morgan. 

The inside story of the business of the firm, its precarious 
condition, his hopes and fears for it, his losses and those of 
his family, and the impression which Mr. Wharton’s activities 
in London are making on him and those about him —all of 
these are told in .a most sincere and plaintive manner. The 
letters to George Crogan speak of his business relations with 
the firm and throw interesting light on that gentleman’s 
methods. In the correspondence with him it develops that the 
firm has property in the Illinois region at the time valued at 
fifty-odd thousand pounds and that the members hope for a 
remittance of twenty thousand pounds by January 1, 1771. 
He calls this a contemptible sum ‘‘compared with the just ex- 
pectations from that wretched country.’’ 

The last of the letter books carries dates from 1763 to 1774 
but no letters appear between May 8, 1764, and October, 1771. 
The early ones, for the most part, deal with business matters 
wholly, and the firms addressed are the same as those found 
in the first book cited. They are located in places as widely 
separated as Halifax, Nova Scotia, and Leghorn, Italy, with the 
West Indies, England, and France also included. After 1771 
the letters are written principally by George Morgan and are 
addressed to Samuel Wharton in London. There are several 
to George Crogan and others to Benjamin Franklin and William 
Trent, but Wharton is his prey and he pursues him relentlessly. 
If what Morgan wrote to Wharton was true, and there is noth- 
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ing to prove the contrary, then these letters may give some addi- 
tional hint of the reason for the latter’s prolonged stay in 
London and his flight to France instead of to America after 
the failure of his negotiations. They are bitter excoriations 
of Wharton’s conduct especially as it related to Mr. Baynton. 
Morgan charges Wharton directly with the responsibility for 
Baynton’s death and warns him that for his infamous part he 
will have to render to Morgan personally complete satisfaction. 
He challenges him to come to America and face the situation 
his acts have created, and threatens, if he tries to escape to 
some other land, to pursue him and to continue to follow him 
until he obtains justice. He scoffs at Wharton’s assumption 
of superior airs and his expectation of receiving titles and 
offices emoluments which he seems to think of more worth 
than justice to his friends and the payment of his debts. He 
predicts the failure of the enterprises in which Wharton is 
engaged in promoting and declares that even his friends in 
Philadelphia are losing confidence in his ability to win. He 
accuses him of having already spent £10,000 of the firm’s and 
other people’s money on his luckless adventure, for if he had 
been at home attending to business vastly more than this sum 
could have been made. 

On the whole, these letters though lurid in their utterances are 
interesting reading, and since most of the predictions in them 
were later varified they possess more than ordinary signifi- 
cance for the student of the Wharton enterprises. It is unfor- 
tunate that there is no record among the Harrisburg collection 
of Wharton’s replies to these communications. Perhaps they 
may be found in another place. It is to be hoped so. 

Of the journals there are four, lettered A, B, C, and D. 
Journal A dates from October 18, 1763, to the end of January, 
1766; B runs from February, 1766, to May, 1767; C from June, 
1767, to February 1, 1773; D from April 1, 1767, to February 1, 
1771. The accounts of Journal D duplicate those of C. There 
are in Journal D, however, additional accounts from October, 
1774, to April, 1776. There is a supplement to Journal A carry- 
ing accounts to October 10, 1765, and a Journal B, so-called, 
which seems to be part of another set, for it dates from March 
18, 1754, to July 3, 1760. The four first named journals in- 
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cluding the supplement give large and detailed accounts of the 
adventures to Fort Augusta, Pittsburg, Detroit, and the Illinois 
region. There are also entries showing the transactions of 
Crogan, Callandar and Spear, Stephen and Daniel Duncan, and 
many others with the firm. The early Journal B carries prin- 
cipally accounts of wines and spirits bought in Jamaica. It also 
contains a statement of the assets and liabilities of Baynton in 
1754. 

The waste books are five in number, dating from November 
10, 1758, to the end of March, 1767. The first is from November 
10, 1758, to March 6, 1760, and the accounts are with the per- 
sons named before. There are entries of flour shipped to 
many different places with other shipping accounts. The sec- 
ond dates from March 6, 1760, to June 2, 1761, and continues 
the record of the business of the firm. A few new names are 
noticed and a wider range of trading is shown. The third, from 
August 2, 1762, to November 4, 1765, is devoted principally to 
the transactions of Callendar and Spear and reveals these 
men to be large traders. There are, besides, many insurance 
accounts and invoices of goods sent to London and other foreign 
ports. The fourth, from June 8, 1765, to April 7, 1776, has entries 
of flour bought and sold, together with business done with Fort 
Pitt and Fort Augusta. The fifth, from March 5, 1766, to March 
31, 1767, is devoted almost exclusively to accounts relating to the 
adventure to Pittsburg and Fort Pitt. There are transactions 
with Crogan, Callendar and Spear, and others. An entry relat- 
ing to the Paxton affair throws an interesting sidelight or it. 

The four blotters cover a period of almost nine years — from 
August 30, 1762, to June 10, 1769. The earliest one, beginning 
with the date first mentioned, goes to September 30, 1763. In 
it the names already mentioned so frequently again appear. 
Business is with the west and foreign ports. The next one runs 
from October 18, 1763, to August 29, 1764, and is similar in its 
records to Journal A, of which it seems to be a supplement. The 
remaining blotters are duplicate records. The first, from April 
7, 1766, to February 10, 1767, repeats the accounts of Waste book 
number 5. The other, marked Blotter B, dating from February 
10, 1767, to June 10, 1769, is a repetition, for the most part, of 
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Journals C and D. It carries, also, George Morgan’s expense 
account for his Illinois service. 

Among the miscellaneous books is an invoice book, August, 
1763, to February, 1776, with invoices of goods shipped by Lon- 
don merchants. Others show amounts of goods shipped from 
Philadelphia to Lancaster, thence to Carlisle and on to Pittsburg 
and the Illinois. Two old invoice books showing immense quan- 
tities of goods worth large sums of money are undated and show 
no destination for the goods shipped. There is a cash and invoice 
book combined, dating from 1763 to 1769, giving lists of drafts, 
orders to pay to and receipts of moneys from large numbers of 
people, among them Crogan, Simons, Gratz, Callendar, and 
others. Memoranda and lists of goods sent to Pittsburg and the 
Illinois region amount to the vast sum of £401,000 Pennsylvania 
money. This book also contains the record of moneys owed by 
the firm at the time the business was turned over to trustees. 
The ledger, 1767 to 1770, shows a list of 240 customers. Indian 
trade at Fort Pitt, Fort Augusta, and Fort Allen forms the con- 
tents of another book. It states the trade at Fort Augusta 
between 1758 and 1762 to be £14,053 13s. 5d. The Account book 
of batteau men and waggoners, 1766-1774, shows 323 men in the 
employ of the firm from September, 1766, to the end of 1769. 
Among these are 223 batteau men and 53 waggoners. The rest 
are hunters, procurers, a nurse, interpreters, coopers, ditchers, 
house carpenters, boat builders, and sawyers. The total amount 
paid these employees was £5,985 8s. 9d. A memorandum book, 
January 1, 1763, to September, 1765, notes moneys to be paid, 
goods to be sent to and expected from foreign ports, letters to be 
written, and other matters of importance which are not to be 
forgotten. 

This concludes what is confessed to be a very inadequate state- 
ment of the contents of these old account books. But from even 
this scant description it must be evident that the claim made in 
the beginning that they contain valuable historical material is 
amply justified. 


Morris K. Turner 
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The economic basis of politics. By Charles A. Beard (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1922. 99 p. $1.50) 

This little volume comprises four lectures delivered at Amherst col- 
lege in 1916. Drawing upon universal history for its data, it presents a 
valuable philosophical sequel to the author’s earlier and more detailed 
studies on The economic interpretation of the constitution and The eco- 
nomic origin of Jeffersonian democracy. The opening lecture deals with 
‘*The doctrines of the philosophers.’’ Six outstanding political thinkers 
are selected as representing not only different periods in the history of 
political ideas, but also viewpoints as widely divergent and typical as 
possible. This list comprises Aristotle, Machiavelli, Locke, Madison, Web- 
ster, and Calhoun. An examination into the political philosophy of each 
of these men leads to the conclusion that ‘‘they believed that the funda- 
mental factors with which the statesman has to deal are the forms and 
distribution of property and the sentiments and views arising from the 
possession of different degrees and kinds of property’’ (page 44). The 
second lecture is entitled ‘‘Economie groups and the structure of the 
state,’ and from data drawn from the histories, among others, of the 
English, the French, and the American constitutions, it is made clear 
that the structure of government has been deliberately adjusted to a 
recognized division of society into groups or estates, each of which pos- 
sesses more or less distinct economic interests. There follows a chapter 
on ‘‘The doctrine of political equality.’’ Here is sketched the nature 
and influence of Rousseau’s revolutionary theory that all men are free 
and equal regardless of economic status, and particularly the early in- 
jection into American political thought of the doctrine of the political 
equality of all men. All of the foregoing leads Mr. Beard to a considera- 
tion in his last lecture of ‘‘The contradiction and the outeome.’’ ‘‘Mod- 
ern equalitarian democracy, which reckons all heads as equal and alike, 
cuts sharply athwart the philosophy and practice of the past centuries’’ 
and yet the ‘‘democratic device of universal suffrage does not destroy 
economic classes or inequalities.’’ Here is the ‘‘most astounding politi- 
eal contradiction that the world has ever witnessed.’’ Can it be solved? 
Certainly it has not been solved, as a brief review of various attempts 
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such as proportional representation, sovietism, and communism makes 
plain. Nor does Dr. Beard have a solution to offer. Modern democracy 
must recognize the presence of numerous economic interests and groups 
and must do its best toward the ‘‘regulation of these various and inter- 
fering interests.’’ ‘‘In other words there is no rest for mankind, no 
final solution of eternal contradictions . . . the recognition of this fact 
is the beginning of wisdom — and of statesmanship.”’ 

These lectures form a stimulating contribution to modern political 
thought. Their necessary brevity is disappointing to the reader — and 
doubtless to the author. Lack of space has prevented the elaboration of 
many interesting points and has tended to make the confused and com- 
plicated relation of economic and political forces assume a simplicity and 
definiteness of outline the existence of which Mr. Beard would be the 
to deny. Rosert E. CuSHMAN 
Opening a highway to the Pacific, 1838-1846. By James Christy Bell, 

Jr. [Columbia university studies in history, economies, and public 
law, volume xevi, number 1.] (New York: Columbia university, 
1921. 209 p.) 

This book is very interesting in spite of the fact that it is a doctor’s 
thesis. It forms a part of one of the volumes of the Columbia university 
studies and may also be had separately. The title is misleading. The 
real subject is the cause of the early emigration to Oregon. The first 
four chapters are introductory, put in for background and to make 
enough bulk for a thesis. They summarize successively the early English 
and American explorations of Oregon, the diplomatic negotiations, the 
swarming of the fur traders, and the beginning of the missions. These 
summaries are excellent. The chapter on diplomatic negotiations makes 
it clear that Great Britain did not claim anything south of the Celumbia 
river but does not make it sufficiently clear that the United States, by 
repeated offers to settle the boundary upon the line of the forty-ninth 
parallel, was estopped from claiming or at least from getting anything 
north of that line. The only region really in dispute therefore lay be- 
tween the Columbia and the forty-ninth parallel. The chapter on the 
fur traders should dispel the delusion, if it is still entertained by any- 
one, that the trans-Missouri region was at this time terra mcognita. 
In the chapter on the missions, the author repeats the story of the first 
Flathead delegation without any inkling of the fact that it is almost 
certainly pure fabrication — the outcome of the bitter feeling between 
the protestant and the Catholic missions, a feeling that was more bitter 
on the side of the protestants since they were less successful with the 
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Indians. Upon this point he should consult the article by Major Ed- 
mond Mallet in the United States Catholic historical magazine for Jan- 
uary of 1888. 

The main point of the thesis is contained in chapter vi on agrarian 
discontent in the Mississippi valley after the recurring crisis of 1839. 
There was a complete collapse of credit and circulating medium and no 
market for surplus produce —a condition from which the middle west 
was eventually rescued by the coming of the railroads. It was this 
condition that caused the Oregon emigration. In the far west land 
would be absolutely free and an assured market was expected from the 
opening of the China trade — the original impulse to the building of a 
Pacifie railway. Doubtless all emigrations have resulted from hard times 
in the region from which people emigrated, but Mr. Bell is entitled to the 
credit of showing more specifically than has ever been done before that 
this was the cause of the Oregon emigration. We are coming to see that 
in all our emigrations the basic motive has been economic and the politi- 
cal motive either incidental or an after-thought. More might have been 
made of the disposition of the pioneer to think that the land farther on 
was better, much as the rut on the other side of the road always looks 
better than the one in which a man is driving. This disposition made 
for the settlement of the country but was often bad for the pioneer. 

There are two supplementary chapters and a summary of conclusions. 
The first gives an account of the overland journey by way of the Oregon 
trail and the second tells the story of the settlement of the Willamette 
valley and the provisional government. As the author’s interpretations 
in the latter chapter agree with the reviewer’s, they may be accepted as 
correct. There is an appendix on ‘‘saving Oregon.’’ The author’s view 
is that, inasmuch as Oregon was never in danger of being lost, it was not 
‘*saved.’’ The reviewer thinks that the author attaches insufficient im- 
portance to the coming of the pioneers. While it was true that nothing 
that happened subsequent to 1818 could technically affect the rights of 
either claimant, nevertheless actual settlement would practically streng- 
then the American position. The pioneers had not yet reached the 
region in dispute but might at any time overflow into it. The United 
States was eager to settle the controversy on account of Mexican com- 
plications. The British government could not have been unmindful 
of the danger involved in the ery of ‘‘fifty-four forty’’ and was willing 
to settle while the settling was still fairly good. 

The book is illustrated with several views taken from early travels and 


with a reproduction of nearly the whole of Mitchell’s map for 1846 of 
Texas, Oregon, and California. 
F. H. Hopper 
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Aspects of Americanization. By Edward Hale Bierstadt. (Cincinnati: 
Stewart Kidd company, 1922. 260 p. $2.00) 

The American spirit in the writings of Americans of foreign birth. Se- 
lections chosen and edited by Robert E. Stauffer. (Boston: The 
Christopher publishing house, 1922. 185 p. $2.00) 

Graded lessons in English for Italians. An aid in Americanization. By 
Angelo di Domenica. (Boston: The Christopher publishing house, 
1922. 282 p. $2.00) 

The Wilson administration and the great war. By Ernest W. Young. 
(Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1922. 466 p. $5.00) 

It is a dull day that fails to produce a book or pamphlet on American- 
ization. The authors are supposed to sing the same tune, but even un- 
accustomed ears — foreign and native — can detect disharmony. These 
writers are agreed neither in method nor curriculum, and it is indeed 
doubtful if they are shooting at the same mark. Himself connected with 
an organization which enabled him to observe ‘‘intensive Americaniza- 
tion at first hand,’’ Mr. Bierstadt has arrived at the conclusion that 
‘‘there is no royal road to Americanization.’’ He has little faith in a 
hothouse system of making good Americans, although he would probably 
recommend placing in the hands of foreigners Graded lessons in English 
and extracts from the writings of such eminent Americans of foreign 
birth as Philip Schaff, Francis Lieber, Carl Schurz, Hans Mattson, Jacob 
Riis, Felix Adler, Mary Antin, Oscar Straus, E. A. Steiner, and Otto H. 
Kahn. According to Mr. Bierstadt, the whole problem of Americaniza- 
tion is to define the American point of view; but if the immigrant does 
not believe in it, there should be no resort to foree. ‘‘Far better a sin- 
cere alien than a half-convinced American. Americanism cannot be 
taught; it must be experienced. Who is there in this country to-day so 
bold as to say to the foreign born ‘I will teach you to be an American’ ?”’ 
Aspects of Americanization is not a history, but it can be recommended 
to historians as well as to those who are not of the elect. 

If Mr. Bierstadt’s volume is a possible candidate for the Lusk com- 
mittee’s Index, Mr. Young’s book is absolutely ‘‘smelling-committee’’- 
proof. Mr. Young, who thinks he has written a history, is a dogmatic 
American. Not that he formulates a creed of Americanism; he defines 
Americanism by contrast — it is pretty nearly everything that Wood- 
row Wilson was not: Wilsonism is the antithesis of Americanism. And 
he proves it to his own satisfaction by marshalling evidence from 
George Harvey’s War weekly and North American review, Leslie’s 
weekly, the Boston Transcript, the field secretary of the national secur- 
ity league, the president of the American newspaper publishers’ associa- 
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tion, Senator Lodge, Senator Reed, Senator Wadsworth, Senator Cham- 
berlain, Senator Smoot, Nicholas Murray Butler, Chancellor Day, Ole 
Hanson, and similar ‘‘material.’’ 

The reviewer does not. believe that the author would take exception to 
the statement that the 466 pages of his book constitute an attempt to 
prove that though ‘‘the conflagration which began its devastation of 
Europe in the summer of 1914 [brought] forth the real spirit of 
America,’’ it was in spite of Wilson’s administration. If chapters xi 
and xii do not directly charge the president of the United States with 
disloyalty, they most certainly do so by thinly veiled inference. The 
whole book, if it can claim any serious consideration from historians, 
can do so only as a textbook on unhistorical method or as an example 
of blind political partisanship. To Mr. Young Woodrow Wilson is not 
‘‘the man of mystery.’’ Two simple facts explain him: his overweening 
ambition for personal ends and the fact that his own chosen channels 
for accomplishing his purposes were often outside the limits set by 
present moral standards of society. How the historian whose search 
for truth keeps the midnight oil burning must envy a brother who can 
reduce a man’s life to a formula! 

Neither the importance of the book demands nor the allotment of space 
allows an extended review of the catalogue of crimes of Wilson and Wil- 
sonism. Here are a few specimens chosen at random. Mr. Garrison was 
displaced by a man known to be antagonistic to the best Americanism. 
‘*What Secretary Baker cost the country in money and lives will prob- 
ably never be known.’’ ‘‘Public opinion was lynched. Freedom of 
thought for the first time in American history was suppressed.’’ Upon 
the administration rests the responsibility for the defection of Russia 
and the odium of disloyalty to the allies. Wilson failed to eulogize the 
constitution on his league of nations speaking tour. The Adamson law 
was probably the most considerable bribe ever offered and paid for the 
presidency. Wilson’s railings at the senate majority are perhaps the 
most humiliating episode our history of the presidency records. The 
crime wave following in the wake of the war must in large measure be 
attributed to the profligacy and dishonesty of the administration in deal- 
ing with the public. Before sitting in the peace conference Wilson went 
up and down Europe turning loose the anarchistic elements against or- 
derly governments. It was at Milan, the hotbed of socialism in Italy, 
that he reached the pinnacle of his popularity. Those in the administra- 
tion who did undertake to represent the genuine American spirit were 
excluded from the administration counsels. Instead, men like George D. 
Herron, George Creel, Lincoln Steffens, Norman Hapgood, and William 
C. Bullitt were appointed to important positions, whose large aim was to 
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overturn American tradition, perhaps pushing to one side the constitu- 
tion itself. 

But Mr. Young does not mourn as do those without hope. His brand 
of democracy is as broad and deep as humanity itself-— for he himself 
has said it. The dangerous corner was turned in 1920. ‘‘The supreme 
efforts of Bolshevism to capture the great democracy of the western hemi- 
sphere, materially aided by the indifference if not actual sympathy of 
the administration, failed. Falsifying organized-labor leaders were 
taught a severe lesson in the trouncing it, together with Wilsonism, re- 
ceived at the hands of the great mass of the people in the national 
election of that year. . . Social jystice and higher ideals of even the 
traditional Americanism were given a new impetus. The world looks 
brighter than ever before.’’ Q. E. D. 
Albion W. Tourgée. By Roy F. Dibble. (New York: Lemke and Buech- 

ner, 1921. 160 p. $1.50) 

When A fool’s errand appeared in 1879, the author, Albion W. Tour- 
gée, was hailed as the ‘‘ Victor Hugo of America.’’ It was frequently 
asserted that in this book might be discerned at last the ‘‘great Ameri- 
can novel.’’ Expression of the northern view of the book and the author 
may be given in the dictum of the Concord, New Hampshire, Monitor: ‘‘It 
may be well to inquire, in view of the power here displayed, whether the 
long-looked-for native American novelist who is to rival Dickens, and 
equal Thackeray, and yet imitate neither, has not been found.’’ Even 
the Raleigh Observer of North Carolina acknowledged that the book was 
a ‘‘powerfully written work, and destined, we fear, to do as much harm 
in the world as ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ to which it is, indeed, a companion 
piece.’’ The total sale of the book was something over one hundred 
thousand copies — and there were several printed editions of the book 
in the United States and in England. 

Albion Winegar Tourgée was born in Williamsfield, Ohio, on May 2, 
1838. In the preparation of this excellent biography of about one hun- 
dred and fifty pages, presumably as a doctor’s thesis at Columbia uni- 
versity, the author has been fortunate in securing access to a large 
amount of important biographical material — principally private cor- 
respondence, fragments of autobiography, and a record of Judge Tour- 
gée’s life laboriously kept for many years by his true helpmate and 
devoted wife. Dying on May 21, 1905, Tourgée left behind him a record 
singularly uneven, a career marked by extraordinary variations of for- 
tune, and a reputation as writer and novelist which had sadly waned 
for many years before his death. In North Carolina, during his so- 
journ of fourteen years there, he had been execrated by the people of 
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that state as have few men in its history — for his share in the evils of 
reconstruction, his vitriolic tongue, his defiance of the Ku Klux Klan, 
and his persistent, ill-advised encouragement of the political ambitions 
of the native negroes. His conduct brought upon him the most vigorous 
denunciation as a ‘‘vile wretch’’ and a ‘‘most contemptible character’’; 
but no one ever charged him with cowardice, although at times he lived 
in daily dread of losing his life, and even his bitterest enemies acknow- 
ledged him to be a brilliant man and an excellent judge. 

Tourgée’s chief claim to fame lies in a series of novels, chiefly dealing 
with reconstruction, of which the most famous is A fool’s errand; and 
a crusade in behalf of the negro race, which he ardently desired to edu- 
eate and uplift. Over a period of years, he made strenuous efforts in 
behalf of the education of the negroes at government expense. None of 
his novels is a work of first class art; for his ambitions were so numerous, 
his energies so scattered, that he never found it possible to force him- 
self to devote his undivided attention to art. Had he devoted as much 
time and energy to improve his art as he did to ‘‘bettering humanity’’ 
—and one wonders how much better off humanity is for his strangely 
misguided efforts! — he would doubtless have become a better novelist — 
though never, surely, a great one. ‘‘His works suffer,’’ pertinently 
observes his biographer, ‘‘as most Victorian literature suffers, because of 
their dual aim — artistic excellence plus doctrinal inculeation.’’ In the 
end, Tourgée himself acknowledged, in a work of fiction that will always 
hold a definite place by reason of historical associations, that the attempt 
of the north to superimpose its type of civilization upon. the south was 
‘a fool’s errand.’’ At the erd of his southern residence, Tourgée had 
abandoned all his policies and reforms except one: the demand for an 


effective system of public schools. That demand is still eloquently in 
force to-day. 
ARCHIBALD HENDERSON 


James K, Polk: a political biography. By Eugene Irving McCormac. 
(University of California press: Berkeley, California, 1922. 746 p. 
$5.00) | 

Many persons with Mr. MeCormac believed long since that ‘‘the char- 
acter and success of Polk’s political career entitled him to a place’’ in 
either the American statesmen series or the American crisis biogra- 
phies. Many others, when they read this volume, will join in the opinion, 
for not only has the author produced a good piece of biographical writ- 
ing but he has succeeded in presenting a picture of the Tennesseean far 
removed from the conception which has more or less popularly been en- 

tertained. An adequate biography does not seek to make the subject a 

hero; its author does not become so bewitched by the man whose career 
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he describes that he loses his sense of proportion and tends, unconscious- 
ly probably, to magnify accomplishments and minimize other factors and 
other individuals. A detached point of view, an impersonal approach, 
a due recognition of conditioning circumstances, and, withal, a scrupu- 
lous adherence to the facts as they are obtainable; these factors enter 
into biographical literature to produce a sane and, so far as is humanly 
possible, an impartial account. To a noteworthy degree Polk’s biographer 
has observed the rules of the game with the result that he has given a 
picture of one of the most interesting of America’s public men in such a 
manner as to remove from his memory much of the obscurity which has 
surrounded it. 

A political biography it is avowedly, for, as the statement in the pre- 
face announces, it was not the writer’s purpose to ‘‘write a personal bio- 
graphy.’’ About one-third of the book deals with Polk prior to the 
time when politicians were engaged in the selection of candidates for the 
presidency in 1844. After a brief chapter on the early life of Polk, Pro- 
fessor McCormac considers him as a member of congress, where he was 
a supporter of President Jackson particularly in the struggle against the 
United States bank, as a contestant for and the holder of the speaker- 
ship of the federal house of representatives, as governor of Tennessee, 
and as a public man temporarily retired through his defeat by James C. 
Jones, whom Polk’s political opponents pitted against him in the guber- 
natorial campaign of 1841. The remaining two-thirds and more of the 
book deal with Polk as candidate for president and as chief executive. 

In the earlier portions of the book the detailed following of the politi- 
eal game, locally for Tennessee and nationally, sometimes causes the 
reader to lose himself in the undergrowth; a somewhat monotonous style 
adds to the task of extrication. When, however, the more important 
phases of Polk’s career are reached not only does the writer achieve a 
more pleasing manner but the detail assumes greater relevancy. The 
important episodes of this later period are treated carefully and with 
the successful intention of showing just what happened and, so far as 
might be, the causes of what took place. The chapter on the ‘‘Selection 
of candidates, 1844,’’ is the best and most lucid account of the choice of 
‘*the first dark horse’’ by a national party so far available. The Oregon 
question, the Mexican situation culminating in the war with all its per- 
plexing political ramifications, the obtruding slavery issue, all are sur- 
veyed with a meticulous scrupulosity that is a joy to the reader. 

Of course no reader who has studied the same period with any care 
would agree absolutely with the proportion or assent to every nicety of 
selection. Some, for instance, would be inclined to give more weight tc 
the English side of the Oregon question, to a fuller consideration of such 
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factors as the tariff situation on both sides of the Atlantic. Others 
might give more weight to the significance of ‘‘manifest destiny’’ as it 
bore upon expansion, or consider that the Tehuantepec matter ought 
to have been emphasized in the discussion of the reception of the Mexican 
treaty when it was before the senate in 1848. Again there could arise 
the question whether enough attention has been paid to the western en- 
thusiasm for Texas and for aggression against Mexico, an enthusiasm 
which must have been potent with a man from the middle Mississippi 
valley, and one might wonder why no reference is made to Professor 
Dodd’s little study of this phenomenon which appeared a few years ago 
in the Journal of the Illinois historical society. To stress these and simi- 
lar points, however, would be ungrateful and unjust to the author. 
Professor McCormac has presented an unvarnished picture of a strong 
party man, a conservative, a politician who knew about all the tricks 
of the game as it was played in his day, and, in more than one respect, 
a statesman. He has demonstrated that, although Polk was ‘‘forgotten,’’ 
as Schouler puts it, ‘‘his tariff policy led to prosperity ; that his ‘consti- 
tutional treasury’ proved to be successful; that his ‘Polk Doctrine’ has 
been approved and extended; and that his expansion policy added over 
five hundred thousand square miles of territory and gave the United 
States free access to the Pacific.’’ ‘‘Why,’’ asks the author, ‘‘has he not 
received full credit for his achievements? Undoubtedly one reason is 
that he possessed little personal magnetism, while his uncompromising 
independence dissatisfied all factions; and consequently, he had no per- 
sonal following to sound his praises and perpetuate his memory.’’ 


One regrets that the typography and format of the book are not 
worthy of the contents, 


The conduct of American foreign relations. By John Mabry Mathews. 
(New York: The Century company, 1922. 353 p.) 

In this admirable study the author has approached his subject from 
the standpoint of political science rather than that of history. He is not 
interested in the course of our diplomatic history save insofar as his- 
torical events serve ‘‘to illustrate the principles and problems’’ in 
question. He is concerned rather ‘‘with the organization of the govern- 
ment for the conduct of foreign relations, the control exercised by its 
various branches therein, and the methods of procedure followed.’’ In 
short, it is a study of an important phase of our constitutional law and 
practice. 

The work contains little that is essentially new in subject matter 
or distinctive in conclusion, but it affords an excellent analysis and 
summary of some of our chief legal problems in the field of foreign 
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relations. Many of the specific questions at issue have recently arousea 
the bitterest personal and partisan controversies, but throughout the 
treatment the author has been singularly successful in avoiding even 
the slightest suspicion of special pleading or partisanship. He has not 
hesitated to express definite opinions upon many of the points at issue, 
but such have been the liberality of his outlook and the soundness of his 
reasoning that his arguments cannot fail to command respect for their 
scholarly quality and essential fairmindedness even though they may 
not always carry conviction to the general reader. 

The topical method of treatment has been used to good advantage 
though there is an unfortunate tendency to repetition in several chapters 
of the book. The author has made excellent use of the chief secondary 
authorities together with much of the monographic and magazine ma- 
terial on various phases of the subject. 

There are, however, certain manifest limitations in the mode of treat- 
ment. In looking at his subject almost entirely from a constitutional 
point of view, the author has failed to bring out clearly the fundamental 
difficulty in our whole system of foreign relations, namely, the difficulty 
of reconciling our constitutional principles with our international obliga- 
tions. The powers of the various organs of government are fixed by the 
constitution whereas their responsibilities to foreign states are determined 
according to principles of international law. In order to secure a com- 
prehensive view of our foreign relations, the subject, therefore, should 
be examined from the international, as well as the constitutional point 
of view. 

Notwithstanding its general high standard of scholarship, a few minor 
slips have been allowed to creep into the text. The author refers 
(page 30) to a suggestion that one of our states might enter into an 
agreement with a bordering Canadian province for the regulation of 
fisheries, but he overlooks the fact that the Canadian provinces do not 
possess the like international contractual capacity. Moreover, the general 
proposition (page 86) that ‘‘when the court takes a treaty as the rule 
for its guidance and enforces it without auxiliary Congressional legisla- 
tion, it may be assumed that the treaty relates to matters not embraced 
among the subjects upon which the Constitution specifically authorizes 
Congress to exercise legislative power’’ is altogether too sweeping a 
generalization. For example, a large part of our prize law is based 
upon international agreements, notwithstanding the fact that congress 
is given power ‘‘to make rules concerning captures on land and water.’’ 
It is searcely correct to say (page 192) that the London convention was 
defeated by the ‘‘adverse attitude of parliament’’ since only the house 
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of lords refused to ratify that agreement. A more serious iuaccuracy 
may be found in the statement (page 271) that article 16 of the league 
of nations convenant ‘‘provides for the automatic creation of a state of 
war between a peace-breaking member and all the remaining members.’’ 
According to the article in question a violation of the provision con- 
stitutes only ‘‘an act of war,’’ which is something fundamentally different 
from the creation of a state of war, as Professor Mathews very properly 
points out in another connection. 

But these minor criticisms do not detract materially from the high 
value of the work as a whole. The volume, it is safe to prophesy, will 
be recognized as one of the most authoritative and valuable expositions 
of the legal principles affecting our international relations. 

C. D. ALLIN 


The American party system. By Charles E. Merriam. (New York: The 
Maemillan company. 436 p. $3.00) 

Although not lacking in the scholarly presentation of facts, this volume 
is a good deal more than an accumulation of data regarding primary 
elections, ballot reforms, and corrupt practice acts. In it Professor 
Merriam offers his interpretation of the nature and significance of the 
American party system, and its place in the complex of modern social 
forces. 

The author’s main thesis seems to be that the political party cannot be 
adequately understood if viewed simply as a political mechanism or sim- 
ply as the organization of well defined economic groups. All such sim- 
plicity of analysis is misleading. The party must be regarded rather as 
one of a large number of interrelated and competing agencies through 
which public opinion finds expression and modern social interest and de- 
sires struggle for satisfaction. With this in view two chapters are 
given to ‘‘The composition of the political party,’’ in which the make- 
up of party rank and file is presented in cross section and the various 
ingredients of occupation, race, economic interest, sectional interest, hered- 
itary allegiance and the like are carefully evaluated. In four chapters 
on ‘‘The spoils system’’ the pathology of the party system is portrayed, 
not merely in the form of patronage but also in the prostitution of leg- 
islative, administrative, and judicial machinery to illicit ends. Pro- 
fessor Merriam finds one of the chief causes of the spoils system to be 
the ‘‘wide discrepancy between the industrial and the political balance 
of power”’ since ‘‘it is quite clear that if a few men own all or most 
of the property, while the mass of the people have all or most of the 
votes, disturbances and corruption are bound to ensue. Those who con- 
trol the property will try to turn their dollars into votes and their 
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property into political power’’ (page 187). In a chapter on ‘‘The party 
as a formulator of principles and policies’’ is a valuable discussion of the 
true significance and composition of platforms, and emphasis is again 
laid upon the heterogeneous interests, impulses, and ideas which cause 
men to align themselves under one standard or the other-in the American 
bi-party system. It is also made clear that the party is but one of many 
competing agencies in the formulation of public policy. Three chapters 
deal with the more mechanical aspects of the party system, treating of 
nominations, elections, and appointments. These aim to present gen- 
eral principles and tendencies rather than details. The author then 
examines the various theories and interpretations of the party system 
which have been advanced by other students of the problem and pre- 
sents in some detail his own ideals of the nature and function of parties, 
the general purport of which has been mentioned. In a final chapter are 
discussed ‘‘Tendencies toward party reconstruction,’’ which are of three 
general types. The first of these includes what may be called the 
mechanism of political reform, such as the merit system in civil service, 
the short ballot, direct primaries, and the like. Professor Merriam rec- 
ognizes that such schemes alone are powerless to work our political re- 
demption. A second group of influences in the realm of social and eco- 
nomic relations is at work producing organizations and groups which 
compete with political parties and which will tend to weaken the grip 
of the boss and the old-type machine. Here must be reckoned the 
movements tending in the direction of industrial democracy. Finally 
there are those subtler influences which the author terms political mores. 
Herein lies our chief hope of release from the grip of the present system. 
The real political education of the people is in its infancy, but from 
its development is to be expected an elevation in the whole tone of our 
political life. The author closes, however, with the final caution that we 
cannot hope to reform the party system more rapidly than we clarify 
the political thought and purify the social ethies of the people. 
Rosert E. CusHMAN 


A history of the United States since the civil war. In five volumes. 
Volume 11: 1868-1872. By Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer. (New York: 
The Macmillan company, 1922. 614 p. $4.00) 

The recent death of William A. Dunning gives new point to this 
volume of Mr. Oberholtzer’s exhaustive work covering the years domi- 
nated by the political reconstruction of the south. For the view of Dun- 
ning, that inspired his students for a generation, is here set down. The 
Columbia university monographs have been an endless source for Dr. 
Oberholtzer ; and there has been close kinship because of the agreement 
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that these years are the end of an epoch — instead of the beginning. 
Some other writer will one day picture, in as accurate detail as this, the 
American history of Fish and Phillips, rebuilding the new south as a 
part of a new nation. There will be no better survey of the standard 
facts of the era than Mr. Oberholtzer has given. 

The four years that are unfolded leisurely throughout this volume are 
terribly depressing as here displayed. Scandal and malice, incompe- 
tence, low ideals, and lower taste are revealed on nearly every page. The 
high exaltation of war time was followed by a slump in the spirit and per- 
sonnel of politics. Grant, the war hero, precariously trod the margins 
that separate honesty and impropriety. His associates, many of them 
with cynical words in their mouths, rioted in graft and peculation. The 
victorious party, heir to the war spirit of Lincoln and having no rival 
with an unstained past, lowered itself to the impeachment of Andrew 
Johnson and the building of factional political machines. Seven of the 
eight chapters of this volume deal with this unsavory mess. The eighth 
selects the Union Pacific railroad as the single non-political topie for ex- 
tended treatment. The proportions are much the same as those of 
Rhodes, who gives about 450 pages to the years to which Mr. Oberholtzer 
allots 614. 

The treatment of the greenback movement may be taken for illus 
tration of the author’s point of view. Most competent scholars are in 
agreement that the greenback philosophy was wrong-headed, and would 
have entailed economic injury to the whole United States as well as a 
repudiation of sacred obligations. It is not enough, however, for the 
historian to pass this judgment. To Mr. Oberholtzer greenbackism seems 
to be a kind of original sin, deliberately chosen by its advocates because it 
was dishonest. ‘‘Herein,’’ he says (page 160), ‘‘agitators, seeking to 
gain the favor and applause of ignorant elements in the population, 
found their opportunity.’’ He goes on to speak of ‘‘men of little prop- 
erty’’ urged forward by others for ‘‘unworthy ends.’’ He fails either 
to see or to picture the economic entanglements of the south and west 
that emphasized for these regions the cost entailed by sound finance, and 
that made it possible for men otherwise intelligent and sincere to con- 
vinee themselves that greenbacks were consistent with expediency and 
honor. The kind of history that Professor Buck has written and is 
writing has failed its mark in Mr. Oberholtzer. Similarly illustrative 
of the conventionalism of the volume is the fact that it contains no men- 
tion of trade unionism or the granger movement, whereas in the first 
administration of Grant both of these economic forces were diverting 
political currents from their normal channels, and shaping new ones. 
Undoubtedly some of these topics have been reserved for treatment in 
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the next volume, but that postponement leaves the story one-sided and 
incomplete. There are historians who believe that the beginnings of in- 
dustrial society in the United States in the years 1865-1873 are in sheer 
importance more weighty than all the details of reconstruction. One of 
the great factors in the collapse of political morale that Mr. Oberholtzer 
so clearly shows, was a deliberate turning of the people from politics 
to other sorts of social organization as a means of working out their prob- 
lems. The political history that was vital in the period 1840-1860 ceases 
to explain the United States after the civil war. And increasingly since 
that event the historian who would picture America and its motivation 
must broaden his canvas and increase his themes. 

From the point of view that Mr. Oberholtzer has preferred to take, 
the work is executed with caution, moderation, industry, and fresh 
scholarship. The new facts and sources hitherto unused serve in most 
eases to confirm conclusions already reached and widely accepted. In 
his detailed pictures of men and motives he reaches the highest planes of 
his historical synthesis. When he presents general principles he is 
somewhat less successful. If he proceeds with his work at his present 
pace it is hard to believe that he will not need twelve volumes, instead 
of the five that he has promised. — 
Life of Roger Brooke Taney, chief justice of the United States supreme 

court, By Bernard C. Steiner. (Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins 
company, 1922. 553 p. $5.00) 

When Chief Justice Taney died in 1864 contemporary opinion, out- 
side of the few who knew and appreciated the truly admirable qualities 
of the man, connected his name with the Dred Scott decision and its 
bearing on the controversy which was then merged in the great struggle 
between the sections. To-day as then it is undoubtedly the nullification 
of the provision in the Missouri organic act, forbidding slavery in a 
portion of the Louisiana purchase, which comes to mind when Taney is 
remembered and, with a large proportion of those to whom the name 
means anything, little or nothing else is recalled. By presenting a 
painstaking and impartial account of this really important personage 
Mr. Steiner has performed a service worthy of attention. Nothing val- 
uable as a biography has hitherto been available, for Samuel Tyler’s 
volume, published in 1872, can stand merely as an example of the pre- 
vailing eulogistic ‘‘life’’ of the period. 

The work in its first two chapters covers Taney’s life down to the 
time he was admitted to the bar in Calvert county, Maryland, and then 
proceeds chronologically for the most part to treat of him as a member 
of the Maryland house of delegates, as a lawyer in Calvert county, 
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Frederick, and Baltimore, as attorney general of the United States, and 
as chief justice of the supreme court. While the chronological order in 
general does not obtrude, at least in one instance its subordination to 
logical sequence would have been preferable ; for, in chapter vii, to break 
the narration of Taney’s relation to the United States bank to discuss 
his other duties as secretary of the treasury does not add to the smooth- 
ness of the story. 

As might be expected, the high points in the account deal with the 
bank situation and the Dred Scott case. Taney’s influence with Jack- 
son, even before he joined the president’s official family as attorney gen- 
eral, as a rule, and particularly in the affair of the bank, is emphasized 
so that the well established impression of the Marylauder’s potent part 
is substantiated. With Taney, in fact, the machinations of the ‘octo- 
pus’’ of the time was an obsession; for years after he left the cabinet 
and while he presided over the supreme bench he harked back to the 
days when the, to him, malign money power of Biddle and his associates 
threatened to subvert the true functions of the national government. 
Withal Taney was a federalist of the old school. Mr. Steiner, while 
telling the story of the advocate as well as that of the judge, finds con- 
stantly an opportunity to show that essentially Taney was a follower of 
the federalism in which he was reared. 

Some two-thirds of the book is devoted to Taney the judge. The 
length of this portion of the life is due in part to, at times, a wearisome 
detailing of the principal facts connected with all the cases with which 
the chief justice had direct connection, not alone those which reached 
the highest court but those arising before the circuit court when Taney 
was sitting as a member of the bench. Wherever Taney wrote the opin- 
ion of the court there is an elaborate abstract of his views; and there is 
also almost as detailed an account of his dissenting opinions. 

Mr. Steiner finds, in common with many of Taney’s associates, that 
his most important work on the bench was his service in standardizing 
the practice of the court which, under Marshall, had lacked much in this 
direction. His greatest contribution to jurisprudence was in the case 
of the Genesee Chief, where ‘‘the Supreme Court decided, and Taney 
expressed its opinion, that the admiralty jurisdiction of the United 
States Courts extends to waters which are navigable, without regard to 
the ebb and flow of ocean tides.’’ 

A full account of the events leading to the case of Dred Scott v. San- 
ford and an analysis of the various opinions rendered, as well as ex- 
cerpts which give contemporary views of the disputed issue, make the 
chapter devoted to this topic one of the valuable contributions of the 
book. The author, although he believes that Taney made a mistake in 
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his reasoning, which was based on inadequate grounds, pays a tribute to 
the honesty and patriotism of the man who dared make it. 

In the account of an earlier case (Briscoe v. the Bank of Kentucky) 
there is some ground for believing that the significance of the issue is 
overlooked, and that a better proportioned narrative would have em- 
phasized the radical turn which the decision involved (pages 194, 195). 
In another place, when the case of Luther v. Borden is under discussion, 
there is found the curious statement that ‘‘Luther was one of the in- 
surrectionists, whom Dorr had arrested.’’ Again, in the chapter en- 
titled ‘‘The civil war (1861-1864)’’ one might take exception to the 
assertion ‘‘Lincoln . . . apparently took no notice of [ex parte Merry- 
man], a fact which must cause regret as a blemish in the character of the 
great President.’’ 

Mr. Steiner summarizes his own views of Taney when he says (page 
541) ‘‘Roger Brooke Taney was a clear-thinking, able, high-minded, 
hot-tempered, narrow, pertinacious, brave, prejudiced man —a devout 
Christian and a faithful member of the Roman Catholic Church — the 
Church of his mother... He remained a Federalist until his death, 
loving the Union and never advancing to the position of a Nationalist. 
He trusted his friends and was not one easily to forgive an adversary. 
Brought up in a community of slaveholding planters, he might eman- 
cipate his own slaves, but could not rid himself of his predilection 
toward slavery. An ardent politician in his early years, he was able, for 
the most part to restrain his political feelings after he had ascended the 
bench, save in one notable instance.’’ I = Gece 


Thirty-fifth annual report of the Bureau of American ethnology. In 
two parts. Part mu. (Washington: Government printing office, 
1922) 

Early history of the Creek Indians and their neighbors. By John R. 
Swanton. [Smithsonian institution bureau of American ethnology, 
bulletin number 73] (Washington: Government printing office, 
1922. 492 p.) 

Northern Ute music. By Frances Densmore. [Smithsonian institution 
bureau of American ethnology, bulletin number 75] (Washington: 
Government printing office, 1922. 213 p.) 

These late publications of the bureau of ethnology are of especial inter- 
est as marking an epoch in the evolution of that agency of information. 
Part two of the thirty-fifth annual Report is made up of more Kwaikiutl 
stuff by Franz Boas, and has blessed indications of being the last of it. 
It is quite as far beyond ordinary comprehension as any that preceded 
it, but if we are really through with it, we may as well forego ‘‘ thoughts 
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that breathe and words that burn,’’ and ‘‘say it with flowers.’’ I be- 
lieve lilies of the valley are used on such occasions; so, ‘‘ Here’s lilies for 
you.’’ 

The thirty-sixth annual Report is an advance from the ethnologic 
Cenozoic to the age of man. It is a study of Osage rites and language, 
by Francis La Flesche, and is of practical value to American students, 
both as to the subject and its presentation. Its chief linguistic value is 
in the literal translation of the texts, which is given word by word, as 
all Indian translations should be given. The American public may 
rejoice that the ‘‘key to pronunciation,’’ at page 304, is almost free from 
phonetic obscurity, and demonstrates pronunciation by reference to 
English words. There are a few points at which it might be made 
clearer to the struggling masses. For example the vowel signs for ‘‘ex- 
ploded i,’’ ‘‘exploded e,’’ and so forth, would be more comprehensible if 
we were told whether it were a long vowel sound or a short one that 
exploded. However, in the process of evolution we cannot expect the 
plumage of a bird of paradise on the archaeopteryx. 

Bulletin number 73 — John R. Swantson’s study of the Early history 
of the Creek Indians — is a genuine contribution to ethnologic informa- 
tion, subject to criticism only for a defective index. For example, one 
of the interesting words in his terrain is ‘‘Miami,’’ the well-known Flor- 
ida winter resort. This word has long attracted the attention of 
students of the Ohio valley, on account of its apparent identity with the 
tribal name of that region. Some have found it evidence of the origin 
of the name of the tribe in their Ojibway name, ‘‘O-maum-eeg, or People 
who live on a peninsula.’’ I called attention fifteen years ago to the 
improbability of the Florida name having any connection with our word, 
and said that it was ‘‘no doubt a corruption of Mayaimi, the name of 
one of the ancient tribes of that region,’’ and also the name applied to 
Lake Okeechobee. Mr. Swanton quotes Fontaneda as saying the Lake 
of Mayaimi is so called ‘‘because it is very large,’’ and makes the ingeni- 
ous suggestion, ‘‘Mayaimi recalls Choctaw maiha, wide, and mih, it is so, 
it is like that, although mth is usually initial in position.’’ (pages 29, 30) 
In all probability he has struck the real derivation; but neither ‘‘Mi- 
ami,’’ nor ‘‘Mayaimi’’ is mentioned in the index; and my finding of this 
information, which was of especial interest to me, was wholly accidental, 
in looking through the book. I have no doubt that the name of the 
Ohio valley tribe is a corruption of their Delaware name, ‘‘wemiamiki,’’ 
meaning ‘‘all beavers,’’ or, figuratively, ‘‘all friends.’’ 

Bulletin number 75, Northern Ute music, appears to be very well done, 
but I am not competent to discuss it. I have never been privileged to 
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hear any Indian music that attained the midway standard, or even 
rivaled jazz. I am willing to admit that it may ‘‘have charms to soothe 
the savage breast,’’ but I could never understand why it should be 
soothing to a moderately Christian breast, in a reasonably placid state. 
I pass judgment to those whose ears have been educated. 


J. P. DuNN 
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NEWS AND COMMENTS 


Edited by Lester B. Shippee 


The sixteenth annual meeting of the Mississippi valley historical asso- 
ciation will be held at Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, March 29 to 31, 1923. 
Jasper Sipes, president of the Oklahoma historical society, Oklahoma 
City, and Margaret J. Mitchell of the University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
are chairman and secretary respectively of the committee on local 
arrangements. The program committee consists of Charles W. Ramsdell 
of the University of Texas, Austin, chairman, and Arthur C. Cole, Roy 
Gittinger, Louis Pelzer, George M. Stephenson, and James E. Winston. 
The president has appointed as the committee on nominations Orin G. 
Libby of the University of North Dakota, University, chairman, and 
Frank H. Hodder and John W. Oliver. All of these committees will 
welcome suggestions from any of the members of the association. 


The Annual report of the director of the division of economies and 
history of the Carnegie endowment for international peace contains a 
report on the social and economic history of the world war prepared by 
Professor James T. Shotwell. 


‘‘Sir Alexander Mackenzie and his influence on the history of the 
north west’’ is the title of an article written by Walter N. Sage and 
published in the Bulletin of the department of history and political and 
economic science in Queen’s university of Kingston, Ontario. 


The Chicago historical society has recently established the practice of 
issuing a little leaflet, its Bulletin, in which it prints gossip interesting 
to its members, items about the work of the society and, usually, one or 
two letters or other documents from its collections. 


‘‘The trend of the direct primary,’’ discussed by Ralph S. Boots in 
the August issue of the American political science review, is a subject 
of peculiar interest to the people of this country and particularly to 
those west of the Alleghany mountains, where the device has perhaps 
had its most extensive as well as longest trial. 


In the William and Mary college quarterly for July, 1922, there are 
printed a few Preston letters from the collection which has been drawn 
upon by this periodical before. Among them is one written from Lex- 
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ington in 1793 by John Preston to his brother Francis; it contains some 
interesting comment on the troubled political situation in the old south- 
west in the days before the union had demonstrated its stability. 


Otto A. Rothert, secretary of the Filson club, has prepared a useful 
little handbook called The Filson club amd its activities, 1884-1922, con- 
taining, as the subtitle goes on to explain, ‘‘a history of the Filson elub, 
including lists of Filson club publications and papers on Kentucky his- 
tory prepared for the club.’’ The book is issued by the club as publica- 
tion number 32. 


Following its custom the Political science quarterly prints as a 
Supplement to its September, 1922, issue a ‘‘Record of political events 
from July 1, 1921, to June 30, 1922,’’ prepared by Harry J. Carman 
and Elmer D. Graper. In the regular number the two articles most in- 
teresting to the student of western history are ‘‘The new normal in for- 
eign trade,’’ by H. R. Mussey, and ‘‘The supreme court’s review of 
legislation,’’ by T. R. Powell. 


The greater portion of the Hispanic American historical review for 
August, 1922, is devoted to an account of ‘‘Anglo-Spanish relations in 
America in the closing years of the colonial era,’’ written by Vera Lee 
Brown. The monograph covers the years from 1763 to 1774, and is 
based largely on material found in the various archives of London. The 
student of the history of the Mississippi vailey will find much of inter- 
est in the contribution. 


Territorial governor Robert Lucas and Iowa in the days when he was 
its chief executive afford topics for a large part of the Palimpsest for 
August, 1922, to which John C. Parish, the editor, contributes the first 
two articles. Bruce E. Mahan tells about ‘‘Three early taverns,’’ of 
Bloomington, now Muscatine, Iowa. The number for September is de- 
voted to the Trappists, with four studies by Bruce E. Mahan: ‘‘A day 
at New Melleray,’’ ‘‘The Trappists in Europe,’’ ‘‘The abbey in Iowa,”’’ 
and ‘‘The life of the Trappists.’’ 


No issue of the Register of the Kentucky state historical society would 
be complete without a contribution from Dr. Jillson. The number for 
September, 1922, has from his pen ‘‘The Big Sandy valley, a regional 
history prior to 1850,’’ with a bibliography of materials available on the 
topic. Other articles of this issue are ‘‘Captain James Harrod’s com- 
pany,’’ by Lucien Beckner, ‘‘The Quarles family and their Woodford 
connections,’’ by William E. Railey, ‘‘Captain Lewis Rose,’’ by Carrie 
W. Van Arsdell, and ‘‘James Guthrie — Kentuckian, 1792-1869,’’ by 
Robert S. Cotterill. 
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Following a paper in an earlier number of the Georgia historical quar- 
ferly in which the agriculture of Georgia north of the fall line was dis- 
cussed, Dr. Roland M. Harper takes up the ‘‘Development of agricul- 
ture in lower Georgia from 1850 to 1880’’ in the issue of June, 1922. In 
some degree this account of Georgia’s cotton belt in its general features 
easts light on the economic life of the states to the west, where similari- 
ties of topography and climate tended to bring about like institutions and 
development. 


The July, 1922, issue of the Ohio archaeological and historical quar- 
terly is primarily a Grant number. A full account of the Grant cele- 
bration at Point Pleasant, Clermont county, is contributed by C. B. Gal- 
breath, who weaves into his narrative the substance if not a verbatim 
report of the speeches made upon the occasion. Non-Grant articles in- 
elude the story of ‘‘Catherine Gougar,’’ by Dr. Frank Warner, and 
‘‘Ohio and western expansion,’’ by Willis Arden Chamberlain. Pro- 
fessor Chamberlain’s article will doubtless be in considerable demand 
from chambers of commerce and similar organizations in Ohio. 


In the Iowa journal of history and politics for July, 1922, Erik Me- 
Kinley Eriksson has a contribution on ‘‘Sioux City and the Black hills 
gold rush, 1874-1877.’’ ‘‘A typical Iowa pioneer community,’’ (Car- 
lisle) is the subject of an address delivered at the dedication of the 
public park in Carlisle by George F. Parker and printed in this number 
of the Journal. The topic of ‘‘Iowa troops in the Sully campaigns’’ is 
presented by some contemporary evidence in the form of an extract from 
the diary of Henry J. Wieneke, some manuscripts, mostly letters. of 
Amos R,. Cherry, and a letter of Josiah F. Hill. 


In the Canadian historical review for September, 1922, is to be found 
a paper by Gilbert E. Jackson entitled ‘‘Wheat and the trade cycle,’’ 
which may be read with as much profit by those who study phases of 
economic history in the United States as by the dwellers of the Domin- 
ion. The other contributions to this issue are more strictly Canadian in 
their bearing, being ‘‘The Canadian historical association,’’ by James 
F. Kenny, ‘‘The noblesse of Canada,’’ by Captain Charles E. Lart, and 
‘*The Mistery of Walker’s ear,’’ a story of the troubled days in Mont- 
real after the English had assumed eontrol in 1764, by A. L. Burt. 


The American economic review for September, 1922, contains as a 
memorial to Henry C. Adams, a former president of the American eco- 
nomic association, a number of tributes paid this distinguished scholar 
by friends and associates at the meeting held at Pittsburgh in December, 
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1921. Not only the economist, but the historian and political scientist 
as well are indebted to this great teacher, so long connected with the 
University of Michigan, and public man, whose work, both as a writer 
and member of the interstate commerce commission, has unquestionably 
had much influence in American thought and life. 


One more reminder that Missouri has recently celebrated the centen- 
nial of her entrance into the union is found in the Missouri historical 
quarterly for July, 1922, in the first instalment of ‘‘A century of Mis- 
souri art,’’ by J. S. Ankeney. Other articles in this number are ‘‘ Wheat 
raising in pioneer Missouri,’ by Asbury Good-Knight, ‘‘The influence 
of population movements on Missouri before 1861,’’ by William O. 
Lynch, ‘‘ Missourians abroad — Winston Churchill,’’ by J. Breckenridge 
Ellis, ‘‘ Arius, the Libyan,’’ by Walter B. Stevens, ‘‘Pioneer life in 
southwest Missouri,’’ by Wiley Britton, and another contribution by 
William G. Bek on ‘‘The followers of Duden.’’ 


Under the title ‘‘Points in Illinois history —a symposium,’’ the edi- 
tor of the [Winois Catholic historical review, for April, 1922, propounds 
a series of ‘‘mooted questions’’ relating to early Illinois history and 
prints several letters in which students of this field give their views of 
the topics. ‘‘Catholic education in Illinois,’’ by Helen M. Larkin; 
“The early days of St. Joseph’s college, Bardstown, Ky.,’’ by W. J. 
Howlett; ‘‘The Illinois part of the diocese of Vincennes,’’ by Joseph J. 
Thompson; ‘‘John Lancaster Spalding—early years in the priest- 
hood,’’ by J. B. Culemans; ‘‘Notre Dame — antecedents and develop- 
ment,’’ by Harry W. Flannery; and ‘‘Planting the cross,’’ by J. J. 
Thompson, are the other leading articles. 


In the Tennessee historical magazine for April, 1921 (issued in June, 
1922), Dr. George F. Mellen pays a tribute to ‘‘Calvin Morgan Me- 
Clung,’’ and includes an account of the collection left by Mr. McClung 
to the Lawson McGhee library at Knoxville. The collection contains 
much material on southern history and genealogy and especially on Ten- 
nessee history. In addition to the numerous books, some of them very 
rare items, there are mauscripts and maps of great value. Other articles 
in the Magazine are ‘‘The Natchez trace,’’ by R. S. Cotterill; ‘‘The boy- 
hood of President Polk,’’ by A. V. Goodpasture; and ‘‘The battle of 
King’s mountain,’’ by Samuel C. Williams. 


The January, 1921, Journal of the Illinois state historical society 
contains a copy of a letter probably written by Senator Doolittle in 
1884 together with some correspondence which passed between Mr. 
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Duane Mowry, the editor, and Robert T. Lincoln, to whom the letter 
was addressed. Another source contribution in this number is ‘‘The 
indian war of 1876, from letters of Lieut. Thaddeus H. Capron,’’ pre- 
pared by Cynthia J. Capron. Other articles include ‘‘Dr, David Nelson 
end his times,’’ by W. A. Richardson, Jr.; ‘‘Congregational church, 
Toulon, Illinois, 1846-1921,’’ by Clare McKenzie; and ‘‘Two pioneer 
doctors of Stark county, Illinois’? (Thomas Hall and Alfred Castle), 
by William R. Sandham. 


This past summer the Minnesota historical society inaugurated a new 
policy of holding formal meetings at places other than St. Paul by 
convening at Duluth on July 28 and 29. Among the papers and dis- 
cussions were those contributed by Mr. S. J. Buck, the superintendent, 
Professor Clarence W. Alvord, of the University of Minnesota, Mr. 
Franklin F. Holbrook, of the Minnesota war records commission, and 
Mr. W. E. Culkin, chairman of the St. Louis county branch of the war 
records commission. In addition to the formal exercises in Duluth there 
was an excursion to Grand Portage and old Fort Charlotte, two places 
which, together with the old portage trail, it is hoped will be made a 
state reservation before it is too late to preserve an interesting memorial 
of fur-trading days. 


The last number of volume 5 of the Wisconsin magazine of history, 
June, 1922, has another of the chapters of General King’s ‘‘ Memories 
of a busy life,’’ ‘‘Marshall Mason Strong, Racine pioneer,’’ by Eugene 
Walter Leach, ‘‘The first traders of Wisconsin,’’ by Louise P. Kellogg, 
and an account of the lost village of the Mascouten as one of the ‘‘ His- 
toric spots in Wisconsin,’’ by W. A. Titus. For documents this issue 
of the Magazine has ‘‘Charles Minton Baker’s journal from Vermont 
to Wisconsin,’ and some ‘‘Letters of George B. Smith,’’ likewise 
descriptive of a journey to Wisconsin. The Magazine starts its sixth 
volume, September, 1922, with a number containing a continuation of 
General King’s ‘‘ Memories of a busy life,’’ and papers by D. J. Gardner 
on ‘‘ Incidents in the early history of Wisconsin lead mines ;’’ by Truman 
O. Douglass on ‘‘ Platteville in its first quarter century ;’’ by Maria Greene 
Douglass on ‘‘ Personal recollections of Platteville ;’’ and by Angie Kum- 
lien Main entited ‘‘By the waters of Turtle lake.’’ For a document the 
Magazine prints the first instalment of a diary written by Frederick J. 
Starin during the course of a journey from Montgomery county in New 
York to Milwaukee and various other places in Wisconsin. The trip was 
taken in 1840. There is also printed a letter written by Senator James 
R. Doolittle to C. A. Dana in 1880 and dealing largely with political 
affairs. 


XUM 
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The last International congress of historical studies, held in London 
in April, 1913, voted that the next should be held in St. Petersburg in 
April, 1918, but no such meeting has occurred in these nine years. It 
is now arranged that such a congress shall be held at Brussels, April 
8-15, 1923, under the patronage of the King of the Belgians. The invita- 
tions are sent out by the Royal academy of Belgium; Professor Henri 
Pirenne is president of the committee of organization, Father Hippo- 
lyte Delehaye, S. J., and Professor Franz Cumont the vice-presidents; 
the address of the secretary is, Dr. F. L. Ganshof, 12 rue Jacques Jor- 
daens, Brussels. Provision has been made for thirteen sections, repre- 
senting the various divisions and aspects of history, and for codperation, 
by committees in many lands, in the work of organization. The presi- 
dent of the American historical association has appointed a committee 
to act for it in making such preparations as may be requisite for par- 
ticipation by historical scholars in the United States. It consists of 
J. F. Jameson, chairman, Clarence W. Alvord, Carl R. Fish, Tenney 
Frank, Waldo G. Leland, James T. Shotwell, and Paul Van Dyke. 
The chairman would be glad to receive the names of any persons who 
think of attending, and to supply desired information. The fee for 
membership is fifty Belgian franes. 


